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" Nothing extenuate, nor aught in malice set down." 






^* Behold ! the world of books is still the world ; 
And worldlings in it are less merciful 
And more puissant. For the wicked there 
Are winged like angels. Every knife that strikes, 
Is edged from elemental fire to assail 
A spiritual life." 
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*' In this broad earth of oUfS, 

Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection." 
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PREFACE, 



OCATTERED over the moors and meadows of that 
^^ beautiful tract of country which lies between the 
Cumbrian and Pennine Mountains are found numerous 
boulders of Shap granite. Most of them have a rounded 
appearance, and seen at a distance are not unlike a 
sheep flock when laid down. Some of them are of 
immense size, like that which lies near to Greystan 
Hill {en passajtt it may be noted that our road hills have 
mostly their distinct local name) on the Shap and 
Appleby road. There are curious legends relating to 
some of these isolated fragments. In our childish and 
credulous stage we readily accept the theory that 
Samson tossed this enormous chip from the summit of 
Crossfell to its present resting place. Others of these 
chips have a curious *'dinge" on the surface like the 
footprint of a child. These *' dinges " are accounted 
for by the fact of a certain nameless personage, who, 
when expelled from London, escaped northward, and 
put one burning hot foot there and the other on Cross- 
fell, the mark still remaining for granite is a durable 
material. " Het-feut '' or '' het-trod " is still a term of 
significance for one in a hurry. 

Later on in life we meet with other explanations of 
the '' why" and " wherefrom " of these lost children of 
the rocks. 

In ancient times it appears, when things were very 
different, icebergs would seize upon some projecting 
corner of granite, wrench it from its native bed, and, 
after careermg around with it on the breast of the ocean, 
would finally drop it, very much as crows drop fir 
apples now for the benefit of posterity. Very simple. 
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From either account we draw the same inference. 
Our granite chips are '' as old as the hills/' They are 
as good ^'biders'' too. The iceberg has gone, and the 
sea. Ages have passed, generation after generation have 
come, and after playing their part amongst the granite 
chips have gone, yet there they remain in their accus- 
tomed places. Hard, grey, unyielding, and obdurate to 
all outward appearance, they are the embodiment of 
endurance and isolation. 

In the pages which follow some attempt is made to 
portray certain characteristic features in the life of the 
people by means of the dialect, and because of these 
qualities — endurance and isolation — granite chips are 
used as token. Others may, if they so desire, push the 
analogy further, to the present writer the dialect, 
manners, and customs, are indicative of these above 
all else — endurance and isolation. There may may be, 
and no doubt are race questions to consider. The 
environment of the mountains, and the effect on inter- 
course no doubt are factors to be taken into account. 
Of these we do not undertake to enter into any explana- 
tion. But the fact is there — those great movements and 
upheaving influences that have in this century trans- 
formed so much in the life of Englishmen, have barely 
been felt amongst the granite chips. 

Cli7its come between the fell and field. Where the 
rocks are gradually giving vvay to a milder form of 
nature, there we find the scars, and screes, and clints. 
If the mountains are the clothing of a vast giant, these 
are the rugged fringe of the cloak. Nothing in nature 
is rougher than a clint. Hands and feet of many an 
unfortunate roamer are called in proof of this, and the 
** raspings " they have had amongst the clints. But 
within the cracks and '' crinkles " ot our clints there are 
the most beautiful and fragile forms of fern life and 
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moss. So tender some of these, and so dependent on 
the protection of the clint, that it is found ahnost to 
def}' the skill of man to rear them. 

Even so it is with some of the saws and catch-words 
which form the body of every-day conversation, and 
which in many cases have been handed down for genera- 
tions, until they have become charged with shades of 
meaning and significance beyond all the power of 
definition to convey. It may occur to some that it is 
desecration to try. But our granite hills are going all 
over the world to serve the purpose of humanity, and in 
the front gardens of respectable villas are imitations of 
our clints. And the dialect is being in a similar manner 
discovered. How it got severed, shifted, and settled 
again. In fact it is the tale of the granite chips repeated 
in different terms, — not excluding the clints. 

One difficulty besets the writer who selects the West- 
morland dialect for his narrative. The life of the whole 
is so well known to each, it is so equal, and transparent 
too, that if the mirror is held too closely someone will 
be pained, and others tempted to '' fadder it." In each 
of the following sketches a familiar and oft recounted 
anecdote is given, in one a newspaper report. For the 
purposes of the dialect only these ancient tales have been 
dragged to light, and enlarged upon, but not by as much 
as a single word is any person^ living or dead, sought to 
be held up to derision, or ridicule. 

The locality which the particular cast of '' twang " 
belongs to may be said to lie between Shap Fells, Orton 
Scar, the rivers Eden and Eamont as the rough bound- 
aries. South of the two former points, and north of the 
Eamont, a perceptible variation takes place in the 
pronunciation of some of the vowel sounds. With the 
exception of Anthony Whitehead's charming little book 
of ** Legends," no work is known to the writer that can 
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claim to be in the dialect of that particular district, and 
yet for obvious reasons it is probably one of the most 
marked and original dialects in the kingdom. 

If apology must be made for obtruding on the time 
and attention of the reading public such a work, it is 
made in this spirit, that even herein, it is hoped, there 
will be found something for someone that is more than 
a specimen. 

To several correspondents in the locality, and out of 
it, acknowledgment has to be made for help and hints 
in compihng the list of '' sayings," many of which were 
intended for an earlier volume. 

To Dr. Prevost T am under special obligations, and 
must publicly acknowledge his generosity in allowing 
me the privilege of transferring from the pages of his 
Glossary such specimens of our ancient saws as are 
common to both counties, but which otherwise I had 
not recorded. Herein they ma}^ be made a double debt 
to pay. They will illustrate the similarity there is — 
*' as with a difference." They will also help those to a 
better understanding who labour under the impression 
that the dialect of either county is dead. 

It would be an act of unpardonable thoughtlessness 
and ingratitude on my part if I failed to record my 
obligations to Mr. Titus Wilson, the printer, of Kendal. 
If our efforts find favour in the ej^es of any book lover, 
any student of the old ways and the old life, or any of 
my fellow-countymen, in common honesty it must be 
set down that to him are their thanks and mine due. 
Of his time, tact, taste, and business knowledge, he has 
never spared to make the book worthy of patronage, or, 
to obtain for it a place with the reading public. 

B. KIRKBY. 
Batley, 1900. 
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SAIRY, SILLY JACKY. 



*^ Jacky, thoo's daft." 

*^ Nay, Ah izzant ; but thoo is." 

*' Hoo does thoo makt oot 'at Ah is ? " 

** Becos thoos neea mair sense ner work, an' ah hev ; 
seea thoo mun be dafter ner Ah is." 

Jacky was a queer un, an' he'd hed a queer carryin' 
on. He'd neea fadder, ner mudder, ner brudder, ner 
sister. Neea body cud tell yan nowt aboot him 'at 
thowt it worth while. Auld Nanny 'at he leevd wi' 
mud, but she dudn't ; an' if anybody ass'd Jacky aboot 
his revelations he wad nobbut gurn. '' A crow," he 
said, '' dropped him on Knipe Scar, an' auld Nanny 
fand him." She used to slyvd in 'at '*it was mebby a 
daup," but Jacky nivver heeded Nanny. He alius 
co'ed her ganny, an' she'd bin better ner many a 
mudder tuU him. Mended an' mead, sarks an' stockins, 
mittins an' necklaths, an' owt she cud dsea she dud, an' 
turn'd him oot as mense as it laid in her poor. But 
Jacky was a sair burden. He wad deea owt he cud 
deea, but efter ye teak suppin' his poddish oot he 
heddent a varra lang string o' jobs he cud mannish. 
Scale muck, mak' bands, trail t' auld mear, gedder 
tatys, work at hay, haggen whins, choppin' sticks, 
herden t' kye, flayen t' crows, gitten t' eldin in, an' seek 
an' secklike he cud mannish ; but he cudn't think, ner 
coont, ner reckon. When he was gitten white a gurt 
lad, t' maister sed he was ta gang ta t' skeul, an' he wad 
larn him for nowt. Seea Jacky went, an' they gat on 
wi' V A, B, C's. He larnt as far as A withoot any 



bodder, an' than they went on ta B. ** Nay, maister/' 
sez Jacky, '' yah thing at yance ; Ah'U mak' that deea," 
He nivver gat neea farder, becos he said yah thing 
dreave anudder oot ov his heed. They tried a stick, an' 
they tried patience dud Jacky an' t' maister, but nowt 
wad sarra. Jacky's mind was a blonk. Like t' lad 'at 
went ta Appleby Skeul years sen. Efter he'd bin a 
conny bit, his fadder co'ed ta see hoo he was gaan on. 
^* Oh ! famish," sed V maister ; ^' your boy only wants a 
capacity, an' he'll mak' a gurt man ov hissel." '^ Hoo 
is't ye dudn't let's know," sed t' fadder, '* an' we'd a 
gitten him a capacity, fer we're fooak o' money." 

Jacky hed neea capacity fer nowt nobbut his poddish. 
Ah just think ah see him — sairy, silly man. His gurt, 
wide blue een, seea shiny ; his hair as streck as a seeve 
an' like a stack easen ower his sark neck, fer his ganny 
alius powled him wi' a lal bit swill ower his heed 'at she 
hed fer her clews ; his auld velvet cooat, bare at t' 
elbows an' gitten ower laal ; his corded britches, 'at 
dudn't come tuU his clog tops, an' a bit chauved at t' 
boddums ; he mainly- what hed a decent sark, becos t' 
bettermer fooak was o' gaily good tull him, an' he gat 
owt they'd cessen ; a necklath twice roond his neck, an' 
yah end doon his weastcooat ; a laal knitted cap 'at 
fitted him Jike a skull cap — an' that was Jacky way o' 
donnin'. We used ta gah furth to sit wi' Jacky when 
his ganny was oot at bits o' stirs, er when any body was 
badl}^, er deed, er boorn. Auld Nanny alius was 
amang't, an' her heed was as full ov o'macks as Jacky's 
was o' emptiness. She knew ivvrything aboot ivvry- 
body, when an' whar, frae V threed ta t' needle, Nanny 
hed it o' off. Lauve-ins' days! what is Ah thinkin' on? 
T' auld thackt hoose, an' t' laal dark windows wi' wide 
boddums, an' t' blue checkt coortins ; t' varra smell o' 
t' thack^ an' t' reek frae t' turf fire, an' t' black auld 



bauks, an' t' loft fleear, an' t' stee ta gang upstairs, an' 
t' whol throo t' loft, an' t' lean-tull peetus whar we used 
ta laik at fielden ; t' yak drusser, wi' t pewter out, 'at 
Nanny used to tell about it being buried ta keep t' 
rebels frae nabben on't ta mak' inta bullets ; t' pot rail, 
whar she alius keept her snuff in a bottle ; aye ! an' t' 
clock, an' t' chairs, an* t' laal three-legged roond teable. 
Ah can shut mi een an' see them o'. T' meast on us 
spent mair time \vV Nanny an' Jacky ner we dud at 
heam. Ah just think Ah see t' auld body wi' her 
white cap as clean as a speun, t' borders seea nicely 
crimpt ower t' gofferen frame, her plain, auld feace, her 
gurt nooase, an' her tweea een like gimlecks ; her 
linsey-woolsey goon an' blue apron wi' laal yellow spots, 
an' a pair o' clean blackt clogs. Ivvry noo an' than she 
wad oot wi' a laal boxv;ood snufF-box an' tak' a pinch, 
an' than fettle up wi' a pocket-necklath marra ta t' 
apron. Alius clean, alius cheerful in her way, an alius 
ruddy fer a crack ower auld times an' auld fooak an' 
auld things was Nanny. She wad let yan laik withoot 
alius shooten " Dunnot deea this, and dunnot deea 
that," as seea many fooak deea. Ther' wasn't yan on 
us but wad hev run a mile any time fer Nanny a 
pennoth o' snufF. Ah nobbut saw her mad yance. 
She'd bin fetcht tull a neybur 'at was varra bad, an' a 
lot on us hed gean in ta hod Jacky deun tell she com' 
back. We gat on aboot what cats wad deea wi' yan 
anudder if they'd ther tails tyed tagidder. Seea nowt 
wad sarra but we mud try't on wi' an auld black Tom 
an' yan o' Sarah's. We gat them tyed fast, an' mannisht 
ta hing them ower a bawk e' t' peetus bi t' tails 
amackaly afooar t' cats fand oot what was up. It's 
neea use tryen ta tell ye hoo they carried on when they 
dud finnd oot. T' auld body com' in just at t' v/arst, 
an', lauve, dudn't she gang on. T' upshot on't was 'at 
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yan on us tied ta gang an' borrow Thomas dikin mittins 
an' lovvse them doon that way. Anudder time she was 
a bit croosty was wi' auld Tom. We used ta gah an' 
sit on t' smiddy harth on a laal bit furm, an' blow t' 
bellows fer him in oor turn. He'd been a bit cankert 
wi' young Tom ower some stuff he'd spoilt, an' Tom 
wad cu streak an' larn him t' art o' mem'ry at yah shot. 
Seea, he gat his fadder pipe 'at alius laid on a ledge, 
howkt t' dottle oot, pot some bits o' blastin' pooder in, 
an' hapt it up wi' a bit o' bacca an' t' dottle. Auld 
Tom bethowt him he wad hev a reek ; seea he stuck t' 
nail-rod int' fire, an' Ah blew it up fer him. He alius 
leeted his pipe that way, an' we began to snirt an' gurn. 
Awuvver, in a bit t' fire gat ta t' pooder, an' t' next 
thing t' pipe heed shot off an' ower his shooder, an' left 
t' stopple in his mooth. We shot oot o' t' smiddy 
an' off, fer Nanny's, auld Tom efter us wi' t' reed-het 
nail-rod. My sang ! but she dud gang on. She co'ed 
him fer o' t' gurt hauf-rockt sapheeds she cud lig her 
tongue tull. She dudn't know aboot t' pooder, an' we 
dudn't tell her. E', them days a good breck was as 
mich thowt on as a meal. Yan thowt nowt o' leukin' in 
at a body's hoose, an' if ther was owt left ta eat fer some 
o' them 'at was oot leat o' eaten ont. Car wheels used 
ta gang up inta t' trees, or ont top ov a stack er car 
hoose. Lin pins were tean out as a reglar thing. 
Chimleys covered up wi' sods ; ducks, hens, geese, an' 
seea on put doon t' chimley. That was t' best breck, 
teea, when they pot an auld steg doon Sarah chimley, 
an' she chopt t' heed off an' boilt it, an' nivversed muff. 
Ah've seen when we've bin gaan heame leatish on 'at 
we've tean ivvry yat as we com' at them off t' creuks. 
Garden wickets t' seam. Anudder famish trick was ta 
tak' a gurt stean an' rub'd t' hoose end wi't, an' t' fooak 
inside wad o' run oot, an' think t' varra geavle end hed 



fawn. If a stack showed a sign o' leanin^ a bit an* hed 
ta be propt, whia as oft as nut we'd tack t' prop oot an' 
put it at tudder side. Seun t' stack wad be on t' fleear. 
Lettin' t' kye oot an' ridin' fooak's nags fer miles was 
nobbut common mack o' brecks. An' sometimes varra 
cruel things was deun for mischief 'at wad transpoort 
fooak nooadays. Yance we'd gitten varra sair set again 
auld Robin. He'd gitten a lot on us twankt fer stealin' 
pez, an' he was nobbut a soor mack ov a body at t' best. 
We teak Jacky wi' us wi' a pooak, an' left him e' t' 
rooad tell we gat ower t' dike amang t' pez, when wheea 
sud maunder on but Robin. 

** What's tu deun here, Jacky, at this time o' neet ? " 
says Robin. 

'' Ah's waiten o' t' lads," sez Jacky. " What for ? " 

*' Nay, nowt," sez Robin, varra unconsarned — ^* Er 
they at t' pez rig, does tu think ? " 

^^ Aye," sez Jacky, '' the}^ er ; an' ah hev t' pooak, an' 
wer gaan ta hev a pez scawd." 

Robin gat ta know oot o' Jacky which on us was 
theer, an' when we gat heam ther was a rod e' pickle 
sewer eneuf. Some on us sat doon wi' pain fer a week 
efter. 

A nazzy an' snar mack ov a fellow was Robin. Alius 
contrary ; nivver cheerful an' oppen like other fooak. 
They'd neea lads ner lasses o' ther awn, an' mebby it was 
a good job fer t' barns 'at nivver was boorn. Ah've seen 
when yan's met him, an' said tull him varra oppen an' 
cheerful — '^ Noo, it's a warm day fer knockin' aboot, 
Robin," he wad hae gurned an' grean'd oot withoot 
oppenen his teeth — " O, is't ? " En yan wad happen 
come oot wi' — '' It's gay wet wedder fer t' hay, Robin," 
an' he wad snapt yan's heed off wi' — '' It's neea fawt o' 
mine ; what hev Ah ta deea wi' t' wedder ? " Seea we 
war determined ta hev revenge aboot t' pez. Nowt 



wad sarra but auld Bawty, that was Robin auld dog, 
an' as queer as Robin, mud be shangled when we cud 
catch him. We gat him yah neet at t' toon heed 
stackarth. But Bawty hed neea tail, nobbut a scut 
about tweea inch lang, an' a shangle wadn't stop on. 
Seea Dick laited oot aboot three yerd o' plew coord, 
an' we fassened a bucket ta yah end an' tudder aroond 
Bawt hocks an' set him off. First few steps he dud 
nowt but fidge ; he shot yah hinder leg oot an' than t' 
tudder, an' than glopt aroond ta see if he cud makt oot. 
Than he off ta try an' leevt, an' faster t' peur dog went 
an' harder t' bucket rattled. Than he'd stop an' gowl 
the awfuUest gowls ye ivver hard. Than he'd kittle his 
chin an' leuk aroond, t' bucket wad rattle, an' sairy 
Bawt wad off again, an' huz efter him. But he left huz 
far eneuf, an' off doon t' toon geat, by t' turn at t' neuk, 
like wind in a dike, fer he gat flayder ont. T' taiUor was 
gaan beam as fresh as a loord when Bawt Vy/huft by. 
But ye sud hae seen t' tailior tak' heam. As seun as he 
gat in Mary saw ther' was sum mat up wi' him, but she 
saw, teea, ther' was nowt e' t' jug an' her temper was 
nin ower good at best. 

*' Mary, ah've seen t' barguest.'"'" 

'' Thoo's an auld, leein' gud-fer-nowt," sez she. 

*' As true, sista, as gospel ; it's gean doon t' toon, wi' 
een like saucers, a mooth like a cunderth, an' a tail ont 
mead a chain nearly a mile lang." 

*^ Git off ta bed, thoo maunderen auld feul ; thoo's 
drucken tell thoo's blue divelled, an' ther'll be neea end 
o' bodder wi' thee. Ah'll gang ta t' poorhoose if thoo 
doesn't alter thi ways, thoo auld beggar ; thoo'll sit 



'^^ *^ A barg-uest is a spirit known only tlirough the sense of hearing", 
being a something which, during the dark hours of night, disturbed the 
last generations of Westmorland with its awful howling." 

Anthony Whitehead. 



snewslin at t* public-hoose tell weVe nowder bite ner 
sup, an' neea body'll cu nar with ther' wark." 

An' he cudn't mak' Mary believe it was a barguest 
ato. Bawty went streck beam. Throo t' fauld yat bars 
as he mainly what dud, an' theer t' bucket held him, 
pooin' ta gat it throo. T' fooak at t' hoose was flayed 
nearly as bad as t' tailior, but they pickt Bawty oot in 
a bit bi his twang, an' went an' cot him lowse. But 
we varra nar went ower far wi' yah auld chap 'at leevd 
bi hissel an' dudn't like lads. We used to put a bended 
pin in t' wood wark o' t' winda, put a lump o' garn 
throot wi' a button on, it wad gah ^' nap" up again t' 
glass ivvry tune we pood at it, an' he wad cu ta t' door, 
an' o' wad be whiat as cud be ; neea seuner was he 
sitten doon thant button wad gah '^ nap " again. It dud 
on tell he com' oot wi' t' gun ; he red the riot act an' 
started shutten, but ye may be sewer Vv^e were fain 
eneuf ta git away wi' a heal skin that time. 

O' seek brecks as them Jacky wad hev neea trick wi'. 
Puttin' ducks ta sleep, er macken hens drunk wi' dog- 
berries, spanghewin chilpers er frosks ; nowt 'at we 
thowt seek fun becos it hurt summat, wad Jacky hev a 
hand in. His heed was full o' summat 'at oors was 
short on, an' yut we thowt he was daft. Ah've seen t' 
teers in his een when we've bin swummen an urchin. 
Auld Nanny hed drovven it intul him 'at sarten things 
wasn't ta be hurten fer fear o' t' result, an' he believed 
her. If we spanghewed a frosk, Jacky was sarten it 
wad leeten. Ta crush a bessy docker wad makt rain. 
Spiders he wadn't hev yan touched at nowt, becos it 
was bad luck. Seea 'twas wi' birds. Spinkys an' 
sparras, yan mud stean, er rob, er deea owt wi', owder 
them or iher nests. But chittys, an' robins, an' larks 
mudn't be touched wi' his consent. Pyats, blackys, 
throssles, jinny hewlets, an' bats he knew as mich 
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aboot as wad full a beuk. Cushats an' teafits he knew 
as weel as they dud thersels hoo 'twas 'at they'd swapt 
builden spots. Ah cudn't tell ye o' Jacky good points, 
seea Ah widn't try ; but yah thing's sewer, his heed was 
full o' woo. His hart was o' reet, seea was his stomach ; 
but his pluck an' his heed let him doon sair. A moose 
mudn't be kilt becos it wad come and sleep e' yan's 
lug. But it izzant a good sign in a lad ta be flait o 
killin' his whack o' mice. Seea he grew up — a gurt, 
soft, silly, swaymish, sheepish chap 'at we o' liked, an' 
telt him 'at he was daft ower an' ower. When owt 
stirred hira oot ov hissel he capt ivvrybody. But it 
was varra seldom owt but his stomach bodder'd him, 
an' his poddish was o' he wanted. 

If Jacky hed hed mair mischief in him when he was a 
lad he wad mebby hae mead a better man. He was ower 
good, ower eas}^, ower bashful, ower blate. Ther's an 
auld sayen 'at '' Some fooak's ower good fer this world," 
an' Jacky was yan o' t' varra best o' that mack. Ah 
nobbut know yan er tweea brecks 'at Jacky ivver 
pot in, an' ah'll tell ye aboot yan. His ganny was 
cleanen doon, an' she'd putten o' t' pot things oot o' t' 
rails on tult teable, an' gean oot a few minnits tull a 
neyburs. Dick an' me went in, an' Jacky was that fain 
ta see us 'at he gev me aboot ten pills ta tak', an' Dick 
aboot hauf a tea speunful o' snuff oot o' t' bottle. We 
beath teak Jacky medsin as directed, an' dudn'tgang tu' 
t' skeul that efterneun. Dudn't we git some sauce noo 
when they gat ta know hoo Jacky hed doctored us. He 
dud it wi' t' best meanin', an' as ah've gitten started 
howken on aboot auld times, Ah'll tell ye some mair ov 
his pedigree when he gat aulder. Daft as he was, he'd 
mair white in his ee ner tak' his awn medsin, as Ah've 
bard it sed o' doctors hez. 



JACKY HELPS TA HOOSE A STACK: 
UDDER FOOAK DOGS. 



^* What ! thoo mun come ta moorn an' gie us a hand, 
Jacky ; we're gaan ta hoose t' wheat stack, an' thers 
sewer ta be a seet o' rattans." 

^^ Aye, whia," said Jacky ; '^ Ah'll come an' deea mi 
best amang them. Aboot what time er ye gaan ta 
start, Dicky ? " 

*^ Oh ! aboot crowdy time, Jacky; thoo mun cu thi 
ways in, an' hev some wi' us." 

^' Oh reet ! Dicky ; seea said, see deun," sa^^s Jacky, 
an' off he went wi' a canter. 

Jacky was gitten a gurt, ower-grown lad ; Strang e' t' 
back, but wake as watter under t' cap. Dicky fooak 
teak a lot mair thowt fer him ner anybody else dud but 
Jacky auld ganny. Auld cleas, auld shun, an' many a 
meal's meet dud he come in for, an' when ther was a 
laal bit job 'at he could mannish it was always seav'd 
for him. But Jacky was wake. Yance they set him ta 
harrow, but t' auld mear gat a leg ower t' chain, an' 
Jacky harrow'd away tell she nearly saw'd a leg off. 
They tried him amang t' kye, but when yan o' them 
mead ower mickle muck e' t' greup he gev ower 
fodderen her, an' that larnt her, seea said Jacky. Peur 
Jacky ; what is daft fooak sent inta this world for ? 
Yan nivver knows. But, awur, that's nowt ta deea wi' 
t' stack hoosen, hes 't ? 

Jacky gat hissel a good, gurt bezel stick as he was 
gaan beam, an' he could hardly sleep fer t' thowts o' t' 
rattans he wad kill fer Dicky fooak ; they war seea 
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good tuU him. He landed up tuU his crowdy ; an', as 
auld Nanny sed ther was nowt Hke t' belly fer keepen t' 
back up, he swallaped up a fairish sarraen er tweea, an' 
than they set oot fer t' stackgarth, 

A few o' t' neyburs 'at wasn't seea thrang sizl'd in e' 
ther clogs, an' they o' carried a gibby 'at leukt like 
business. Ther was auld Willie wi' their Mop, Mike 
wi' Gady, an' Tom wi' their Pincher. T' dogs knew 
ther was gaan ta be some fun, an' they agreed amang 
thersels ther was ta be neea fratchen ; nobbut auld 
Mop, a laal, auld canker'd bitch, 'at wad feit wi' a 
feddur, 'at wad she. O' went on varra snod fer a canny 
while, an' than Bob stack t' pick-fork intul a gurt sowen 
rattan, an' t' fun began. Just than auld Mat stoped 
intul t' stackgarth yat wi' their Guess ta see what was 
t' stirrins aboot. Mop mead neea mair ta deea, but 
seized hauld o' Guess an' began rivin her aboot bi* t' 
lug. Mat dudn't like ta see Guess ledder'd fer nowt, 
an' ivvry time they com' his way he shot his clog oot, 
an' shooted '' Bi whiat, wi' ye," as hard as he could 
shoot. 

Auld Willie was skennen oot o' t' end ov his ee 'at 
what was gaan on, an' he twigged it 'at Mat alius hat 
their Mop when he punched. He could stand it neea 
langer. '^ Let t' dogs be, can't ta ? " sez he. '' Let 
them feit it oot amang thersels, thoo silly, auld sapheed 
thoo ; thoo's sillier ner Jacky ta bodder wi' t' dogs." 
Just than a gurt sowken rattan went whuzzen by, an' 
auld Guess efter 't as hard as she could pelter. Willie 
gat hauld of his gibby bi' t' wrang end wi' beath neeves, 
and was gaan ta deea gurt things wi' 't. He swang'd 
aroond his heed an' let go, miss'd t' rattan, an' catcht 
peur Guess ower t' ribs. Guess stopp'd o' at yance, 
she saw hoo things was gaan on in a minnit, an' afooar 
ye could say John Robinson she'd auld Willie as fast as 
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a thief In a mill bi a lump o' t* inside o' t' theegh. 
Willie sweear like a Turk, Mat stoped aboot an' hotcht 
an' laugh'd, an' t' tudders dudn't know whilk way ta 
leuk fer Sunday. T' last moment bed come, an' tweea 
auld neyburs wad varra seun ha' been fratchen ower t' 
dogs, but just than'Jacky gowl'd oot like yan does when 
yan sees a boggle fer t' first time. 

'' What's up, Jacky ? " they o' shoot at yance. 

''T' rattan, fer sewer," howled Jacky, an' he set his 
back up like yan o' auld Nanny bacon collops. 

" Up whar ? " sez they." 

*^ Up mi back," sez Jacky. 

An' theer it was sewer eneuf. Up his auld britches 
boddums a ratten hed flown ta git oot o' t' way o' t' 
dogs an' t' sticks. Mat gat hauld on 't through Jacky 
kytle. Willie an' tweea er three mair o' them at it wi' 
their gibbys an' finished it, an' doon it com' as deed as 
a nail, an' peur, silly Jacky nearly flait oot ov his skin. 
Things whiaten'd doon than aboot t' dogs. Ivvry noos 
an' thans yan o' them wad say, '' What's up, Jacky ? " 
an' Jacky wad gurn an' snifter an' fleear; but it seav'd 
tweea auld neyburs frae fratchen, Ah's sewer, aboot t' 
dogs dud t' rattan. 



'' The father was labouring at his porridge and milk 
in the kitchen .... The foal would not enter the 
passage and the mare refused to go without it. The 
son called out — ' Slorp easy fadder, t' meer kens tha, 
bit t' fwoal dizzent.' " — Cumberland Glossary : Ed. 1899. 
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JACKY HELPS AT A SHEEP WESHEN. 



*^ When's oor sheep weshen tayear ? Du ye know, 
Thomas ? " 

*^ Aye ! it's neest Thursday, Jacky. Is thoo comin' 
ta help us ? " 

** A3^e ! fer sewer ; Ah'st hev ta be amang 't. What, 
ther'll be t' yal ta fetch, an' sheep ta catch, an' plenty 
o* bits o' jobs fer me ta deea, seea Ah mun gang tult." 

** Aye ! whia, thoo's varra handy at seek times ; Ah 
dunnot know hooivver we sud mannish withoot the'." 

That set Jacky up. He cockt his cap o' yah side ov 
his heed, an' walked doon t' toon-geat as if o' t' sheep 
was his awn frae t' beck ta t' fell. But Jacky had neea 
sheep, an' varra laal o' owt else o' wordly goods. Yah 
thing mead up fer o' 'at Jacky was short on. That was, 
he was as prood ov a gurt tip, er a famish yowe, er a bull, 
er owt else ther was e' t' parish as if 'twas his awn. It 
mead neea difference ta Jacky 'at they war somebody 
else's nobbut if they com' frae their laal spot. He wad 
gah tuU t' cattle show an' leuk roond t' stock, an' fair 
cap ivverybody 'at dudn't ken him wi' his talk aboot 
^'oor this" an' ''oor that" 'at's gitten t' first prize. 
Seea, when they hed a seeal on, er a skiftin', er a beun 
day, Jacky wad be theer as thrang as Throp wife, 
orderen', an' deun', an' macken hissel as handy as he 
knew hoo ta be. 

T' sheep weshen was yan ov his fav'ret doos. Ther's 
oft a sup o' het yal ta birl oot efter o's ower, an' ther's 
alius plenty gaan on soorten them oot' an' catchen 
them, an' throwin' them ta t' weshers. He gat on 
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famish wi' t' men, but t* lads bodder'd his sowl oot 
varra nar. They wadn't deea nowt as he wanted them, 
an' if he sed owt he varra Hke gat tweea ill words fer 
yan. Ther was gurt Geoordie wanted ta feit him fer 
telHn' him 'at he was daft, an' laal Tom punched his 
shins when neea body was leukin, becos he said he owt 
ta be at beam tied tuU t* teable leg ta keep him oot ov 
a warse action. 

But nowt varra serious teak pleace tell they wanted 
a gurt tip catchin ta wesh. They bed o' t' sheep 'at 
wanted weshen at top side o' t' lum, an o' them 'at was 
wesht at boddum side. Jacky mannisht ta click t' tip 
bi yan o' t' horns as it was gaan by, and gat on 
astridlins. He steered it up ta t' lum side as weel's as 
he could, an' o' was varra famish. But just as they 
gat ta t' spot fer throwen in, t' auld slenk ov a Gady 
nips aroond an' heeled his tip-ship, an' wi' that he off 
wi' Jacky on his rig. Helter-skelter, neck-breck er 
nowt breck, t' tip an' Jacky went. Auld Harry was 
stannen talken wi' Tommy aboot t' turnips an' thinken 
nowt aboot t' tips ner nowt else. He'd his legs a bit 
askatch, an' t' tip went in atween them. Jacky couldn't 
lowp off, ner he couldn't gah through, an' t' tip wasn't 
fer stoppin'. Doon Harry com', an' just mannisht ta 
click hod o' Tonmiy kytle, an' ower o' t' fower o' them 
went slap intul t' deepest spot e' o' t' lum. 

Whya, noo ther was some stirrins. Fooak mead 
sewer 'at t' tweea auld uns wad be drooned er puzzined. 
Jacky an' t' tip dudn't coont. Awuvver t' weshers co' ta 
ther help. They streytened Harry up, an' theer he was 
shooten an' splutteren an' cursen Jacky an' t' sheep, an' 
t' tips, an' t' dogs, wheeasivver they war, and wharivver 
they co' frae. It dudn't matter, they war o' yan warse 
ner anudder, an' if he com' oot alive he wad fetch law o' 
them, that he wad. Fooak laft ; they couldn't help 
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thersels. His bald heed was just oot o* t* mucky 
watter an' he fergat aboot it, an' ivvry noos an' thans 
he gat a gurt gobful o' sheep sauve and watter, an' he 
wad splutter an' sweear, an' gah on like a madman. 
Yan o' t' weshers howkt Jacky up frae a whol again a 
tree reut ; anudder gat Tommy bi t' skuff ov his neck, 
an' thrast him whar they cud reach him frae t' edge. 
In a bit some o' them gat a rail bar, an' gev auld Harry 
hauld ont. Wi' that they pood him ta t' edge, an' tweea 
er three gat ther gibbies in an' landed him. They war 
o' three like drooned rattans, an' they gat them aback 
o' t' dike back, peeled them oot o' ther wet dudins, an' 
set teea wi' some guano pooaks an' rubbed them dry. 
It was a gey fine day, an' nin o' them teak neea hurt ; 
but it was many a day afooar Jacky wad gah by auld 
Harry's withoot somebody was wi' him. They telt 
Harry 'at Jacky sed if he was droonded he wad hev ta 
laff at his heed, 'at was just like a bleddur o' same 
stickin' oot o' t' lum, an' that nettled Harry warse ner 
gitten wet. Hooivver, in a bit they o' fergat it, an' gat 
as thick as ivver. 



** A clergyman near Bootle inquired of a boy for a 
place to cross a stream, and being shown a pole laid 
across, he hesitated to venture, when the boy said : — 
^ My fadder swarmel't it, an' Ah swarmel't it, an' 
cann't thoo swarmel't tu ? ' " — 

Cumberland Glossary : Ed. 1899. 
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JACKY GAHS TA BROUGH HILL FAIR. 



*^ Ah's fair fast what ta dea aboot it, Jacky ; Ah is, 
Ah's sewer/' 

'' What is't, Richy, 'at's bodderen ye noo ? " 

^' Whia ! what, thoo sees, it's Brough Hill Fair o' 
Wednesday, an' w^e'r gaan wi' t' tent, an' Ah dunnot 
know hooivver we'll mannish. Oor Sarah's nin seea 
young as she was yance, ner Ah izzant, an' yan cannot 
trust these lasses as yan can lads. Ah dunnot know 
what ta niak^ on't. Ivvry body's seea thrang. Ah've 
assed ivver seea menny, but they owder cannot, er they 
widn't cu tuU." 

" Whia noo, Richy, ye ass mi ganny, an' if she sez 
aye, than ah'll gah wi' ye. Ah've nivver bin, but we'll 
mannish ta poo throo some way, as t' chap wi' t' hutty 
back said when t' car was towpt over on t' top o' him." 

Richy wanted Jacky, an' he knew 'at Jacky granny 
wadn't say nay ; seea t' neest time he saw her he ass'd 
her if Jacky mud gah, an' she said — '* Aye, fer sewer, 
he mun, if ye want him." 

T' day afooar t' fair they set off wi' t' tent, yal tubs, 
whisky, gin, and rum bottles. They teak a lot o' stuff 
ta eat — some tea an' taties an' breed an' stuff, ^'fer wer 
nin gaan ta be hunger'd," said Richy. 

They packed a lot o' reuts ta burn, fer it's varra 
cauld an' flowe at t' Brough Hill, an' they'd want some 
het w^atter fer t' jobbers. 

When they gat lowsed oot an' t' tent up, Jacky an' 
Richy went to leuk aroond afooar they gat seea thrang. 
Jacky hed nivver seen now't like't afooar. He'd bin ta 
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t^eerith an' Kirby, an' Appleby an' Shap an' Meaburn | 
but nowt ta come up wi' Brougli Hill. Thers varra 
few fairs ta beat Brough Hill. They come frae o' ower 
t' country side wi o' macks an' manners of stuff ta sell. 
Nags o' o' sooarts. Young uns, an' auld uns, t' nags 
'at kick, an' nags, if it wasn't fer t' laal bit o' ginger, 'at 
cud hardly stand up ta be selt. Kye e' drooaves, an' 
e' odd uns. Sheep, goats, geese, an' owt else varra nar 
'at yan can mention. O' macks o' fooak, frae Ireland 
an' Wales, an' Scotland an' Yorksher. Some o* t' 
biggest taystrels iver let lowse frae Carel an' Leeds 
Brig End, they o' come ta see what they can mack. 
They war laiken at cards, prickin' t' belt, t' thimmle 
trick, an' a lot mair things ; chaps shooten an' sellen 
sangs ; some puttin' a lot o' brass intul a purse, an' 
sellen 't fer t' hauf o' what it was worth, er mair ner 
that. Jacky nivver saw nowt like 't. Lumps o death, 
plads, top cooats, ye cud hev them fer an auld sang; 
galluses, corn playsters, stuff ta mack brass inta gold; 
rattan chaps hed stuff ta draw them oot o' ther whols ; 
try yer lungs, see hoo hard ye can strike, hoo heavy ye 
er, an o' seek things as them. Yah auld chap wi' a 
nooase like a brick was draiten en a fiddle, an' tweea er 
three wi' pianos 'at ye turn wi' a hannle like a grunstan. 
Ther was a gurt thing like a drain, hauf a field lang, ta 
shut through wi' guns ; an' ther was tweea er three o' 
t' impidenest garbrish o' lasses minden them 'at ye 
ivver dud see. They gurned, an' they winkt, an' 
fleeared, an' caheed, an' went on ; they fair mead Jacky 
sham for them. Whativver wad looaks fadders an' 
m udders say if they knew hoo they war gaan on at 
Brough Hill thowt Jacky. 

Hooivver, they stoped aboot an' gloored tell they war 
tired, an' than they gat back ta t' tent an' Sarah, an' 
they hed a teal ta tell her ; but they nivver neam'd t' 
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lasses, fer Sarah was varra pertickler aboot seek things. 
She'd nearly gitten o' streck, an' a few neyburs dropt in 
an' hed a few glasses fer frenship seak, an' than they 
whiatly mizzled off. 

As Richy an' Jacky was steavelen aboot on t' fair 
hill, a gentlemanly mack ov a chap, gaily weel putten on 
an nacken a bit, hed ass'd ta hev a whiat word er tweea 
wi' him. Seea what Richy agreed tult, an' t' upshot 
on't was 'at he telt Richy he was a detective frae ower 
Kendal hand. He was leuken oot, he sed, efter some 
gurt tagalts 'at went aboot robben tents o' hckkers, an' 
owt efter fooak hed laid doon. They beleng'd Kendalside 
an' Peerith toon heed t' main end o them, but ther was 
yan wi' a gurt snoot an' nobbut yah ee 'at they co'd 
'* Gunner " he dudn't ken, but he was sewer he was up ta 
nowt 'at dow. Ye may be sewer 'at Richy was varra 
mich obleeged ta t' detective, an' he thenkt him ower 
an' ower again. 

'^ Say nowt ta neeabody, hod yer awn cooncil, and 
keep swat, if nowt's disturbed." 

'^ Seea said, seea deun, Ah's sewer," said Richy. 

But he was gaily sair put aboot efter t' company hed 
gean when three gurt sledderen, raffy-leuken slenks 
com' intul t' tent an' ass'd if they cud stop t' neet oot. 
They war bullock-drivers, they said, leuken fer wark. 
Yan o' them hed a snoot like a plew cooter, yah ee 
was winkt up, an' wi' t' tudder he glooared o' ower t' 
tent, an' said varra laal. Jacky was skennen oot o' t' 
end ov his ee, an', daft as he was. he mannisht ta mack 
Richy see 'at things wasn't what they leukt like. A 
laal impident slenk dud t' talken ; an' noo, Ah'll tell ye 
what, he cud deea some talken. T' " Gunner " dud t' 
glooaren, an' t' way he used his yah ee satisfied peur 
silly Jacky he was up ta neea good. Awur they dudn't 
want ta disturb Sarah, and they gat shot o' them in a 
while efter a gay canny bit o' pezlen an' hafflin, 
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' ^' Ah'll tell thee what, Jacky ; Ah's fain thoo com' wi^ 
us, far yon tagalts er up ta some mack o' mischief." 

** They er that, Richy ; Ah's sarten." 

^' We mun hev neea sleep this neet, Jacky, thee an' 
me awur. Let oor Sarah know nowt aboot it, fer she's 
nearly knockt up. We'll mack a bit of fire an' sit up 
bi 't." 

They browt in a few rents fer eldin, an' sat doon 
varra whiat an' rayder flait. Richy gat his pipe on, an' 
Jacky laited oot a gurt reut aboot like a rud steyak, an' 
laid it doon aside o' t furm 'at he sat on. They'd sitten 
on a canny while, when o' at yance Jacky thowt he 
hard a feut ootside. T' fire-shine was all t' leet they 
bed, but he was sarten ther was somebody howken 
aboot t' tent cover just ower his heed. He gat up on tull 
his feet, grabbed hauld ov his reut, swang'd aroond his 
heed, an' let flee as hard as ivver he cud. Richy 
glooar'd wi' o' t' een in his heed, fer he was hard o' 
hearen, an' nivver dreemt *at owt was up. Jacky put 
his reut doon, an' steud as whiat as the greave. Just 
than somebody greand oot, an' than ther was a bit o' 
kevelin aboot on t' gerse, than o' was whiat again. 

** Ah hat summat, Richy, Ah's sewer ; Ah fand it 
buff." 
' *' Whia, we mun wait whal moornen," sez Richy. 

An' wi' that they sat doon, an' crackt on aboot yah 
thing an' anudder 'at they'd seen an' hard. When it 
com' daybreck they went oot, an' theer sewer eneuf was 
a gurt jacky leg knife, a grey hen, an' tweea er three 
bottles an' some bleud, an' aboot fower gurt teeth wi' a 
lump o' geum stuck tull. 

'* Noo, Jacky, thoo niver neams this tull a mortal 
body seea lang as thoo's whick. Thoo's mebby 
murder'd somebody fer owt we know, but thoo sez 
nowt an' Ah say nowt ta neeabody. They'll niver com' 
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ta kittle neabody^s tent again widn^t yon, tlioo may be 



sewer." 



'' Varra weel, Richy ; seea said, seea deun." 
They went in an' Sarah hed the breckfast mead, an' 
than they went oot to streyten ther legs aroond t' fair 
hill. Ther was a gurt hubbleshoo e' yah corner, an' 
they mead that way. T' policemen hed tweea chaps 
handcuffed tagidder 'at they'd tean fer bein in posses- 
sion ov a lot o' bottles o' likker 'at they cudn't coont 
for. Yan o' them hed nobbut yah ee ; he hed a terble 
gurt nooase, an' it was o' yah side ov his feace. He'd 
neea top teeth in ato, an' his top lip dropt on tull his 
tongue. His gob was as like tweea penny leeaves as 
neea matter, an' he leukt as if a stag hed hitten him. 
Richy an' Jacky was beath o' them pleased ta see him 
whick ; they knew whar he cud finnd his tusks when he 
wanted them, an' they knew what hat him. Ther was 
neea mair tent kittlin that Brough Hill fair, ner fer a 
gay lang time efter. 

It was nivver letten out aboot Jacky, but Richy an' 
Sarah nivver fergat him. They war beath sarten sewer 
he'd seav'd ther lives as weel as ther lickker. An' 
Jacky nivver wanted a meeals meat, ner nowt else as 
lang as they leev'd. Gaily oft Richy wad say, ^' What 
was't, Jacky, 'at knockt t' teeth oot at Brough Hill ? " 
Than they wad o' three hotch an' lafif, what a good breck 
it was o' Jacky's ta git his shot in first. '' It gev them 
summat ta cample aboot if they'd wanted, but Ah'll 
apode it they war ower thrang ta cample," Sarah used 
ta say, an' they alius agreed wi' Sarah dud Richy an' 
Jacky. 

NiN SEEA DAFT. — '' Tell US summat 'at ivvrybody 
knows Hugh." Daft Hugh : " Miller pigs is fat." 
^' Noo than tell us summat neeabody knows." Daft 
Hugh : " Neeabody knows wheeas meal feeds them," 
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HOO JACKY LAID T' BOGGLE AN' GAT TA 

BE A SPIRIT NOPER. 



Yah winter ther was a deal o' talk aboot Spring- 
heeled Jack. A lot o' lasses, a few o' lads, an' tweea er 
three grown-up uns bed been flayed oot o' ther varra 
wits wi' a terble strange, gurt, ugly thing gaan by them 
wi' a waff afoor they could makt out. Talken aboot it 
hed raised o' t' ghosts o' t' country side, an' some o' 
them hed bin laid a canny while. It gat ta this at t' 
finnish, ye cud hardly git anybody ta gah near a dowly 
spot, er a field hoose, er a hoggus bi thersels efter dark 
whativver ye dud er said. T' aulder end wad maunder 
on aboot what the5^'d seen an' hard tell on, an' t' barns 
wad snuggle up ta t' hood end wi' ther skin fair creepen 
an' widderen, they war seea flait. When they gat 
Gotside they wad set off an' run, an' clointer aboot wi' 
ther clog sooals, er they wad whissle er sing fit ta deeve 
t' divvle ta keep him off. 

Yah auld woman 'at ivvrybody believed used ta tell 
t' teal hoo a fellow 'at hed bin deed t' main end o' forty 
year used ta come bodderen her ta git wedded, when she 
was deun up aboot t' harth, tell at last she streak at him 
wi' t' cowrak, an' telt him ta be off tull his maister 
below e' t' het spot. 

Auld Geoordie wad reap on aboot 57ance when he was 
comin' heam on t' auld mear, when they gat ta t' 
four road ends whar they used ta gibbet outlaws seek 
as Robin Flood, t' auld mear stopped o' at yance an' 
wadn't budge an inch. They'd nobbet bin todgen on 
varra whiat, but when he gat doon t' mear was o' in a 
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white ladder, an' dodderen e' ivvry limb. He skenM 
aboot, an' glooar'd, an' lear'd ; but nowt cud he wedder- 
gleam — it was seea dark. Just as he was tryen ta git 
on t' gallawa back he turn'd his heed, an' theer sewer 
eneuf was a gurt thing like hauf a dog gaan trailen ont 
belly across t' rooad, as whiat an' as whisht as neea 
matter. Neea noise, neea nowt ; nobbut a gurt sled- 
deren thing poo'en itsel frae yah side o' t' rooad ta t' 
tudder. Hoo he gat on, an' hoo they gat by, an' hoo 
they gat heam, he nivver cud tell neeabody. He gat ta 
bed an' covered hissel ower t' heed wi' happins, an' ye 
may be sewer he was gaily flait, fer he went an' gat 
w^edded streck away ta auld Mary, 'at he'd been coorten 
thirty year an' mair, an' turned intul a local preecher 
seun efter. Mary was as dry an auld stick as ivver ye 
com across, but nowt e' this world wad flay her. 
Somebody yance ass'd her if she dudn't believe e' spirits. 
^' Ah deea that," sez Mally, ^' wi' a sup o' het watter." 
^^ What can yan mack o' seek fooak as Mary," sed yan 
o' t' neyburs, '' 'at's seea superstitious 'at they'll believe 
nowt nobbut ther awn een." 

Jacky hed ta gang fer t' paper ivvry Seterday neet, 
an' he'd ta gah by yan o' t' dowliest spots e' t' coonty ; 
t' smittlest spot fer a boggle ye cud finnd. Yah side 
ther was a gurt plantin' he'd ta gah throo bi 3^an o' t' 
rides ; t' cushats, an' yewlets, an' squirrels wad some- 
times fair mak' yan lowp oot o' yan's skin when o' was 
seea whiat, an' yan mappen stept on a stick sometimes 
'at wad snap, an' yan's hart wad stop. But Jacky was 
nin a flait soort ov a lad, nut he marry. They used ta 
come intul his ganny's, an' tell teals aboot shays gaan 
ower fooak withoot nags, an' nags yoked tull an' gaan 
like wind in a dike withoot heeds on ; gurt bulls wad be 
seen e' tauld times gaan an' rivin' at t' kirk bell reap, 
an' than up t' steeple an' off ; at anudder spot ivvry neet 



as sewer as neet com* a gurt clompen flag wad fo some- 
way upstairs, neeabody knew whar ; t' dogs wad crudle 
up again yan anudder, an' t' men fooak an' t' woman 
fooak ano- It gat ta seek a pitch 'at t' lasses mead t' 
fadder promise ta hev't laid. Auld Geoordie was seen, 
an' he'd laid a few o' spirits, he sed, sen him an' Mary 
gat wedded ; but Mary, he sed, hed laid mair. 
Awuvver, they gat him theer, an' went throo t' nominy. 
But, by goi ! when t' flag com' clompen down wasn't 
Geeordie flait. He greean'd, an' he gruntl'd, his een 
rowl'd ower an' ower, an' sweet fair pashed doon his 
broo. He clickt hauld ov his beuk, an' gat it t' rang 
end up ; he cudn't finnd his spenks, becos they war 
astridlins ov his broo ; he cudn't git a word o' pray oot, 
becos he dudn't know hoo. Ah'U tell ye what noo, t' 
lasses was some an' fain when they gat Geoordie ont 
rooad beam. T' ghost, they sed, mud be flaysome, but 
Geeordie was a lot mair seea. 

Anudder famish teal they liked ta reap on aboot was 
t' Mary Queen o' Scots. She wedded a sister lad ov 
her Aunt Billy, er summat varra nar as bad, an' she 
cudn't rust in her greeve for't, ner let udder fooak rust 
e' ther beds. Yah while there was a conny deal hard 
tell on her, but she's whiaten'd doon sen than. Yan o' 
t' sarvant men, they said, went gray-heeded in a neet. 
He happened ta be sitten up e' bed sowen a gallus 
button on wi' a illion end 'at he'd begged, when her 
ladyship went by, throo t' bed-heed an' t' wo, an' off ta 
see her cousin Lizabeth. She was as smart as prick 
meet — white saten goon, pump shun, an' silk stockins ; 
but she'd neea heed on. It flay'd t' chap seea mich 'at 
t' heed man hed ta lig wi' him ivver efter. 

At anudder spot, whar an auld chap was fund yah 
moornen hingen bi t' neck, they'd a lot o' bodder wi' t' 
cup3 an' saucers, an' t' poddish pots. As seun as ivver 
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o* was whiat an ivvry yan o' them snug e' t' blanket 
row, doon wad come wi' seek a durdrum, ivvry pot ther 
was e' t' hoose. Nowt was brokken, an' e' t' moornen 
ivvrybody wad be glooaren aroond, but o' was back 
again e' t' spot. 

Than at yah spot they cudn't kirn. T' maister was 
rayderly snotty yah day aboot things, an' he said he 
wad far sayder be tied tull a coo tail an' be trailed ta 
deeath ner stop on amang seek flaysome deuns, an t' 
varra neest kirnin day they hed a job wi't. Hoor efter 
hoor they jowled, an' they twined, an' pot t' kirn doon, 
an' carried on, but neea butter ; nowt, nobbut a meldur 
o' stuff like car greese, the mistress said, an' as white as 
dog teeth. An auld hawker body co'ed in an' they telt 
her aboot it, an' she laft a funny queer mack ov a laff ; 
but she pot them up tull a quiff, an' they'd neea mair 
fash wi' t' kirn. 

Seea 'twas o' ower t' country side. If a spot cud be 
fund fer a ghost, than a ghost was fund for't. E' ivvry 
toon an' pleace ther was a boggle, an' a boggle hoose ; 
whar ther was neea boggle hoose, ther was a barguest ; 
an' if nowder boggle ner barguest wad come, than ther 
was a bo man. Ivvry field hoose harboured a witch, 
and whar ther was nowt else ther wad be warlocks, an' 
whumpers, an' gurt bledderen things 'at shoot curlew at 
yan as they gang sailen ower. 

Noo, Ah'll tell ye what, we war gaily thrang that 
winter amang't. An auld beggar woman 'at varra nar 
ivvrybody wad sarra hed gitten some sauce frae yan o' 
oor neyburs, an' he'd nivver deun neea dow sen ; an' a 
chap 'at hed sworn at her for't, an' telt her he wad put 
her ower heed e' t' sleck-troff if he wasn't cured, hed 
tean his bed. T' kye was picken t' cauf, an' neea billy 
goats wad stopt ; an' yah auld woman gat ta maunderen 
on aboot need-fire again. It was parlish o' ower, an' on 
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ivvry side. Than o' at yance we hed this Spring-heeled 
Jack amang us. We cudn't reckon't up ato. Neea-- 
body was robbed ner hurten. He wad gah by hke a 
waff o' wind, an' when yan went neest moornen ther 
wad be his feut-marks, 'at showed we'd a queer un in 
hand whativver 'twas. They war sair, an' sooary times 
ye may depend on't. 

O' t' teals was reapt up frae far an' nar. E' cor 
boddums theres a gurt thunnerstan wi' t' mark of a feut 
on't. Peur auld Nick, when they dreave him frae 
Lunnon toon, pot yah feut on't, an' it was seea het it 
burnt a whol in't, an' it's theer yut."^ Tudder feut he 
put a top o' Crossfell, an' ivvry noos an' thans thers 
seek a wind cus frae somewhar 'at Ah widn't neam. 
But it's thowt bi a lot o' larnt men he's someway doon 
below tryen ta keul his teeas, an' t' spare wind gahs o' 
ower tell it gits ta t' bonny banks o' Eden, an' theer it 
mun stop. 

Ah's gay lang-winded, as ye o' know ; but Ah'll git ta 
t' spot afooar lang mebby, an' oot wi't teal aboot Spring- 
heeled Jack. 

Jacky ganny hedn't mickle faith e' ghosts. " If thoo 
ivver meets yan, Jacky, o' ivver thoo hez ta deea is ta 
say t' warse, tak' beath, an' stick tui't.'' Best on't was, 
Jacky hed neea imagination. Ye cudn't flay him wi' 
nowt. If t' helm wind hed rovven Crossfell up bi t' 
rents, an' laid it on his ganny ass midden, o' Jacky wad 
hae said wad hae been — " Cush, ganny ! seek a screw," 
er summat like that. Tabshag Joe an' tweea er three 
mair yance wanted Jacky ta feit, but they cudn't draw 
his sooal ato. They ding'd it in his teeth aboot his ganny 
powlen him, an' aboot his auld cooat, an' his Sunday 
clogs; but nowt touched Jacky tell Tabshag sed 
summat snotty aboot his ganny, than Jacky set tull. 

^ See Note at end of Chapter, 
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Tudders ran away an' left Tabshag when they saw 
what they'd deun, an' if Richy hedn't bin gaan by, 
Tabshag wad hev been ta bery. Fer Jacky fowt just seam 
as if he was felien a tree. Nowt hurt him ato barn,, an' 
as lang as it stopt up Jacky wad hit it, an' hit it wi' neea 
mercy. Tabshag niver fergev Jacky fer twankin' on 
him, an' ivrrybody else was seea pleased, becos Tabshag 
was a laal stracklin mack ov a body 'at neeabody hed 
mich faith in. If a hen hull was robbed, er a taty stitch 
kittled, er a coo milkt e' t' field, er a wotchut brokke%f 
er a plum tree stript, Tabshag alius gat t' bleame. As 
fer poachin, whia ! Ah need say nowt aboot that'n, fer 
Tabshag was up ta owt 'at was neea good. Seea when 
Jacky hed hauf kilt him neeabody was sooary, nobbut 
Tabshag Joe. He sweear he wad cu' streck wi' Jacky,. 
that he wad. 

They'd fetcht Jacky yah neet ta gah an' fettle a gurt 
ugly thing 'at was trailen up an' doon t' ho' fauld like a 
hag-worm, nobbut it hed neea heed on, as these mack o' 
things oft hezent. " Fetch t' hay spead," says Jacky, 
an' they fetcht it. He gev it a few looks across t' back 
when he cud git near eneuf, an' they left it whel 
moornen. Ther was a bonny ta deea neest day when t- 
mistress went inta t' fauld an' fand oot 'at they'd cutten 
her Victoreen inta minch meet varra near, an' it was 
her mudder gannys. 

Seea Jacky gat a famish gurt neam fer liggin boggles, 
an' fooak thowt if he cud nobbut come across Spring 
Heels, he mebby mud mak' summat oot. Yah dark 
neet he co'd in at Richy's as he was gaan by, an' ass'd 
him if he wad len' him t' cauf noper tell he com' back.- 

*' Aye, fer sewer, thoo can hev't ; but dunnot deea 
neea mischief wi't, if thoo can help't." 

" Ah'll mannish, Richy, if ye'll len' me't," sez Jacky^ 
an' off he posted ta git t' paper frae t' carrier. E' them 
days yan gat a paper seam as yan gat a bit o' butcher 
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meat, varra seldom, an' yan mead meast on^t. Wheed 
paid for't yan nivver knew. T' carrier browt it seea 
far, Jacky met him wi't, an' his ganny reavelled throo't, 
an' than it went ta tweea er three mair fooak e' ther turns. 

Yah neet Jacky met Spring Heels, but nowt was said 
atween them. He telt his ganny about it, an' she put 
him up tull a few wrinkles. Seea t' neest time he teak 
his cauf noper in antres. When he'd gitten oot o' t' 
plantin', aside o' t' wharrel, again t' auld limekill, an' o' 
was as still an' dark as a greeave, what sud Jacky spy 
but Spring Heels sailen doon t' rooad as whiat as a 
yewlet. Neea noise ; nobbut a gurt whidderen thing, 
three yerd lang, o' donned e' white, an a gurt flaysome 
mooth full o fangs like a brawn. Jacky steud his grund 
tell it gat again him, an' than varra whiatly pot t' cauf 
noper ower his shooder. Nowder o' them spak a word 
fer a minnit er tweea. Than Jacky he unbethowt hissel 
ov his nominy 'at auld Nanny hed larnt him, an' he 
began. He nivver baffled ner hockered, but he went 
streck forrad like a laal un sayen t' 'Salms. T' fatal 
hoor hed come, an' Jacky was e' fettle : — '' In t' name o' 
the Lord, wheea ista ? " '' In t' name o' the Lord, whar 
doos thoo cu frae ? " '' In t' name o' the Lord, what 
ista efter ? " Neea answer com', than Jacky knew he' 
was t' ghost maister. He waited a bit ta be sarten, an' 
than varra wheem and whiat he sez again, ^* In t' name 
o' the Lord, leuk oot, fer Ah's gaan ta strike." Wi' 
that he ups wi' t' cauf noper, an' catcht his boggleship 
seek a leddur anunder t' lug ! Ower it towtled o' t' 
lang-length on t' rooad side, and Jacky nipt off varra 
wandly on his tippy-teeas, an' left it ta mak' t' best on't. 

Ta mak' a short teal oot ov a lang un, gurt Jossy 
was gaan that way ta see a lass he'd gitten hankled on 
wi' at Martinmas ower Worton hand, an' he fell heed- 
amaneckum ower t' boggle afooar he saw't. He wasn't ta 
go' flayed, but he was scarified ! He bockt, an' he boh'd 
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an* ivvry hair ov his heed steud straight up an end. 
Sweet boiled oot frae ivvry pore, an' Ah izzant sewer 
he dudn't shoot. But summat partly browt him tull 
his senses, an' he was sewer t' boggle meeaned oot, an' 
he gat started ta greap aboot an' see what o' t' kelder- 
ment was aboot. He gat t' sheet off an' t' false feeace, 
an' what du ye think 'twas ? It was neeabody else but 
Tabshag on a pair o' stilts, lapt up in a sheet. " Ah 
was gaan ta flay silly Jacky," sez he, '' fer a breck, but 
he's laid me low eneuf fer yance aboot." 

It's years sen o' this teak pleace, an' t' main end o' 
them 'at teak part in't hez been laid lower ner Spring 
Heels ; but Ah nivver gah by that spot nowder neet 
ner day withoot leukin middlin' sharp ower mi shooder, 
fer what Ah dunnot care ta think. 



^ The pages of gfeological treatises are full of " facts'' equally hard to 
swallow as that old *' superstition," Our forefathers were certainly not 
far wronof in namino- the monsters who left their footprints on the rocks, 
if we may judge them, say, by such descriptions as are contained in 
Chamber's Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. To that 
interestirig" work the curious reader may turn who desires a scientific 
explanation of the boulders strewn over the earth's surface. Chips of 
granite from Shap Fells can be traced, we are informed, for fifty miles, 
and one piece has been placed high on Criffel Mountain, on the opposite 
side of the Solway Estuary. Other blocks found on the East Coast of 
Enorland are supposed to have come from Norway. 

From the North Staffordshire Clarion Field Club Notes of March 3rd, 
1900, the following extract is taken. It may help some one to realise 
what sermons there are in stones, and why in Westmorland we frequently 
meet with the erratic blocks of Shap ofranite in the hollows and about the 
becks. It may even throw light on the dinges that pass for footprints; — 
*^The whole of Scotland and Ireland, and that portion of England north 
of the Thames, was buried under one vast expanse of snow and ice. 
Great sheets of ice crept downwards into the North Sea on the one side, 
and the Atlantic Ocean on the other. Moving down the valleys these 
glaciers wore away the rocks, giving them a peculiar smoothed and 
striated surface. A large amount of fine sediment, eroded from the 
rocks, was deposited along with gravel; and hugh blocks of stone, falling 
on the o-laciers, were transported, in some cases hundreds of miles from 
their original positions, and when a glacier receded they were perched in 
all sorts of queer places. All rough points of rock in the path of a glacier 
were rubbed down, and projecting masses smoothed to the form of 
rounded bosses. The flat-domed hummocks of rock produced in this way 
are termed roches moutonnees or sheep-hacks, since if seen in the distance 
they bear some resemblance to a flock of sheep. Hence, the passage of 
a glacier across a country gives rise to peculiar features, and we may tell 
with certainty that ice has been at work in a district where there is not a 
vestige of ice at the present day." Note. — see page 24. 
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JACKY GAHS COORTEN. 



Yah event, er mebby its tweea, is sewer ta come ta o' 
on us in wer turn. Wait lang eneuf an' patient eneuf, 
an' ye'll nin hev ta grummle acos t' auld man wi' t' ley 
an' t' sand glass hez fergitten ye. '' Wer sewer o' nowt," 
Thomas Bland used ta say, ^' but deeth an' t' rent day." 
But anudder an' far mair talkt aboot event cus ta t' 
main end o' young fooak. 

Seea 'twas wi' Jacky, an' it was t' upmacken on him, 
as it hez o' lots o' gurt gaumless toppens afoor an' sen 
Jacky day. It o' depends what seek luck fooak hez. 
It's a gurt raffle wedden is, an' ther's a lot o' blonks an' 
some prizes. Nobbut them 'at gits blonks thinks ther 
prizes, an' them 'at gits prizes er that set up aboot it 'at 
they mainly-what spoil them afoor they know what ther 
deun. Nin on us nivver thowt Jacky wad hev ow^t ta 
deea wi' t' lasses. He w^as that daft an' swaymish, he 
hedn't a word fer t' cat hardly. Than his auld ganny 
was alius natteren at him ta hev nowt ta deea wi' them. 
*^ Ther t' mudder o' o' mischief, Jacky, 'at er they ; an' 
Ah dunnot know whativver thoo'll deea if thoo gits tean 
in wi' yan o' ther gurt, mucky, slape-tailed huzzeys 'at 
widn't see efter the'. Than she wad on aboot seea an' 
seea, an' seea an' seea ; hoo they varra nar war a sham' 
ta t' country side ; hoo t' barns is lost an' loppart e' 
muck ; hoo t' faddur gahs ta t' public if he can raise a 
penny er tuppence ta gah wi' ; hoo his kytles is alius 
rovven, his britches glazed wi' muck, an' his shun o' 
whols an' doon at' geums." She wad reap on aboot 
what fine feddurs seea an' seea, an' seea an' seea used ta 
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hev, an' goons an* things. *^ Noo than thoo sees, she 
sleddurs aboot e' nowt but rags an' muck, an' her hoose 
izzant fit fer a pig hull. An' o' that's wi' gitten 
wedded. Thoo'll nivver hev nowt o' that mack o' thi 
mind, Jacky, if thoo tak's my advice. An' if Ah hear 
tell o* t' howken aboot efter t' lasses thoo'll git a 
bencillen seek as thoo'll be laal aware on." 

Seea Jacky grew up frae a barn tuU a lad, an' frae a 
lad tuU a young fellow, an' he was a manbody afoor 
Nanny hed geen ower takken him fer a barn, an' daft 
at that. Seea when it gat blown aboot 'at he was sitten 
up wi' gurt Mary, we war o' amackaly capt wi' him. 
He'd ass'd neeabody an' telt neeabody nobbut his 
auldest crooany an' his ganny, an' they wadn't hev 
splitten fer o' t' coonty hardly. But ther was nowt ta 
be seea thunner strucken ower efter o'. Antny White- 
heed used ta tell t' teal aboot a lad 'at was browt up 
in a gurt dungeon ower Appleby hand. He nivver saw 
nowt o' neeabody tell he was a manbody. Than his 
fadder co beam, an' let him lowse. T' first neet they 
went oot a walken they past a fine, gurt, strappen lass 
gaan ta t' kirk e' t' best bib an' tucker. She smiled as 
she was gaan by, and sed '^ It was a grand neet," t' 
auld fellow said 'twas. Nowt else was said, but when 
they'd gean on a bit t' young fellow said tuU his faddur : 
— '' Whativver's yon, fadder, 'at's just gean by ? " T' 
auld fellow dudn't want ta gah intull a subject o' that 
mack wi' his sairy, silly lad, seea he snapt it oot 'at 
*' It's a geuse, is yon." T' young fellow said nowt fer 
a few o' yerds, an' than he varra sharply blarted it oot : 
— '' Git's a geuse, will ye fadder, as seun's ye can ? " 

Seea it gahs on yah generation efter t' tudder. Seea 
it hez gean on as far as yan can mackt oot sen t' day o' 
Adam. Seea 'twill gah on, neea matter what yan's 
ganneys sez ner does, as lang as ivver ther's a gurt silly 
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lad wanten a geuse, er somebody hez a lass ^at he wad 
fain hev ta keep. 

It com' ower Jacky varra sudden. He'd bin yah 
Setterday neet fer t' paper, an' was macken beam wi't 
as hard as he cud when he owergat a young woman wi' 
her bundle under her arm gaan tull her fresh spot. He 
bad' '' Good eemnin " as he was gaan by, and she sed 
'' Good eemnin, Jacky." It put him in a bit ov a 
flowter ta hear her say his neame e' that way, but he 
mannisht ta git it oot 'at he dudn't know 'at she kent 
him. '' Oh ! but," she sez, " Ah've kent ye bi heed a 
deal o' years noo, Jacky, an' Ah's varra fain we've com' 
across yan anudder ta neet, fer it's varra dowly e' these 
looanens bi a body's sel, an' mi bundle's varra heavy." 

Jacky teak t' hint an' sed he wad tak' t' bundle if she 
wad let him, an' ye may depend on't she mead neea 
beeans aboot it. When they gat ta t' spot whar Jacky 
laid t' boggle nowt wad sarra but he mud tell her o' t' 
teal frae t' threed ta t' needle, an' hoo good Tabshag 
hed alius been tull him an' his ganny sen that neet. 
Gurt Mary was mair fain ner she let on 'at she'd 
ebben'd on wi' seek good company, an' ivvry noos an' 
thans she wad say, " Let me tak' t' bundle, Jacky." 
But Jacky hed mair wit. He stack tult ; it was as leet 
as a feddur ; he cud carry it ferivver an' ivver ; if she 
wad let him, an' gah wi' him. T' dowly spots, ner 
boggles, ner tent kittlers, ner nowt else wad ivver 
bodder nowder him ner her. It popt oot Jacky nivver 
knew hoo. He was in seek a pooder he dudn't know if 
he steud on his heed or on his heels. Mary sed nowt 
neeaway fer a bit, an' than she slypt it oot that they 
mud happen deea war ner mak't up. When they com' 
ta t' fower rooad ends, whar Jacky sud hev turned an' 
Mary an' him parted, he cudn't finnd in his heart ta 
leave her, seea he went on ta t' far end wi' her. T' 



Inaister an' t* mistress mead a lot o' them beath, fer 
Jacky was famish o' ower on accoont of his bravery. T' 
upshot on't was they ass'd him ta gang whenivver he 
wanted ta see Mary, an' gah streck inta t' hoose an* 
nut stand aboot tell he gat cauld. 

When he gat heam he was that flustrated auld Nanny 
saw at yance summat was up. 

*' Hez thoo been efter t' ghosts again ? " she sez. 

**Nay! ganny," sez Jacky, '^ Ah hevn't ; but AhVe 
bin efter summat a gay deal nicer an' better ner that." 

Than he up an' telt her o' t' rigmarowl 'at he'd gean 
throo that varra neet. T' auld body was sair put 
aboot. She kent t' lass varra weel, an' it mud hev 
happened e' warse hands ; but she cudn't think what 
wad come on't, nobbut she'd sense eneuf ta see that a 
gurt change hed come ower Jacky. His een was like a 
fire, he teak ta leuken at hissel e' t' seemin glass, an' 
gat powled wi' auld Will 'at cud powl yan like a shaver. 
He wanted new collars, an' shun, an' things, an' gat as 
prood as Lucifer ; an' abeun o' he wad hev't 'at he 
wanted a watch. '' Aye," sez Nanny, *' first a watch 
an' than a wife, thoo sairey silly newdlin ; " but boddomly 
Ah think she was varra fain. T' auld body was fallen, 
an' she knew't. She wadn't alius be wi' Jacky, an' 
neeabody knew better 'at he steud e' need o' some 
kindly body ta leuk efter him. 

Wi' o' t' inns an' oots o' Jacky coortin nowder ye ner 
me hev nowt ta dee wi't. Thers far ower mich said an' 
deun aboot udder fooak, an' yan's neea casion ta tell o' 
yan knows. Beside that, thers neea tweea spots ner 
tweea fooak alike. At yah pleace when lads fell e' love 
wi' lasses they used ta wait tell t' kirk lowsed oot, an' 
than throw sods, mucky watter, snow-bos, er wet gerse 
at them. Lasses knew bi thatn 'at they war summat 
set bi, nobbut t' gurt hanniels hedn't sense ta buck up 
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an' say seea. At anudder it was t* usual way to git 
hauld o' ther umbrels an' rive them o' ta bits. Yan o' 
Jacky crooanies used ta git intul an auld apple tree, 
an' theer he wad cronk fer hoors leuken at t' winda 
blind. Anudder wad walk an' run a dozen mile ta see 
his lass, an' when he gat theer wad curr doon aback o' 
t' fauld yat stoop tell they'd o' gean ta bed, an' than he 
wad off beam as if auld Harry was efter him. But 
sitten up- was meast e' favour, fer ther was varra laal 
talken wanted, an' when a chap's tired he doesn't want 
ta talk. Yah chap sat his lass up fer hoors, an' nivver 
sed nowt nobbut " Treacle was dear noo." But that 
was a special cease. 

Than they've different ways o' gaan on e' different 
pleaces. At yah spot if t' lads catcht an' off comer 
efter yan o' ther lasses they fined him. If he wadn't 
pay he'd ta feit. At anudder they wadn't hev't at neea 
price. Ootners was owder shap galloped, er put e' t' 
nag trofif. Some hed a feuten ta pay er t' socketen fine. 
But times hez changed as weel as manners. A lot o' 
gurt ho-bucks hed ta gah afoor ther betters ower ther 
unmannerly ways, an' t' heed chap at t' coort telt them 
a bit o' summat oot ov his noddle. It dud them a gay 
bit o' good, happen mair ner if he he'd sent them ta t' 
treed mill a week ta sup skilly an' whack. 

Noo, AhVe nowt ta tell ye aboot Jacky coortin o' 
that mack, an' Ah wadn't tell ye if Ah hed. It ended 
up as o' coortins sud end up, wi' a weddin' do an' het 
brass fer t' barns scrawmallyed e' t' toon geat. Jacky 
telt me hissel 'at he was nivver as flait, sen he jamp on 
tull t' back ov an auld Scotty coo, yah neet as he was 
gaan beam frae seein' her, as he was that day they went 
ta t' kirk tagidder, an' t' laal preest tyed them up fer o' 
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t* rest o' ther days ta peace an' good behaver. It gat 
ower as o' days does, neea matter hoo sad ner hoo 
leetsome ; time an' patience a dog'll eat a het pancake, 
as t' chap said, an' Jacky an' Mary gat ower't, an' gat 
sattled doon. Fooak gev ower co'in him siily Jacky, 
an' Jacky gev ower being seea gaumless an' heedless. 
T' auld ganny teak famishly ta Mary in a while, an' gat 
terble prood o' them beath. 

* ^ ^ t^ ^ :^ 

Ah dudn't see mich o' Jacky fer a lock o' years efter 

he gat sattled doon. T' next time Ah saw him he was 

greeten varra whiatly tull hissel e' t' fauld. A flay- 

somer thing ner Jacky hed ivver seen afoor hed co'ed 

at their hoose an' bidden t' ganney gang wi' him, an' 

nowder t' ganney ner Jacky cud say him nay. She hed 

ta gang, as we'st o' hev ta gang ; but it was a gurt 

cross ta them o'. T' auld body hed knitten an' sown, 

an' mead taffy an' snaps, fer seea lang we cud hardly 

think aboot her as a body ato. Frae t' auldest ta t' 

youngest on us she was as good as a mudder tull us, an' 

seea when we followed her tull her lang-last heam ther 

was mair ner Jacky rubbin' ther een becos they kittled, 

an' blowen ther nooases, an' macken't oot they'd gitten 

cauld e' ther heeds. Nowt wad sarra efter we'd gitten 

t' auld body sided by but we mud o' gang an' hev a 

dish o' tea wi' them. An' Ah's sewer, Ah nivver dud 

see a nicer set oot ; ner a lot o' finer barns Ah nivver 

clapt een on. Efter t' tea things gat sided an' t' lang 

pipes laited oot, we sat an' crackt on ower auld times 

an' things, an' amang them some o' Jacky calevers, 

which Ah thowt Ah wad write doon for them 'at com 

efter us ta see, an' Ah wad put it doon e' t' auld 

fnrrand mack o' talk, 'at wad Ah, 
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A ROUGH JONK. 



Ah'U tell ye t' teal as it was telt ta me, an' than ther 
can be neea bad bleud bred. Auld Mat, an' Jooan, an' 
Will, an' Tommy bed been ta Shap ; an', as auld 
neyburs deea when they git frae beam, they co'ed first 
at yah hoose an' than anudder, tell t' mawt was in a 
fair way fer gitten t' top side o' t' meal wi' them. Nin 
o' them was drunk ; Ah wad sham to say they war, but 
they war e' fettle if owt turned up. They'd setten off 
ta gah beam tweea er three times, an' they'd aboot a 
five mile walk afoor them. Ye can bet yer shun they 
war o' gaily weel pleased when they saw gurt Neddy 
wood car an' Camel — t' nag — at t' public-hoose door 
waitin' o' Neddy gittan a skinful. They poped in, an' as 
seun as Neddy saw them, he shooted " Bring a gallon, 
Betty." Betty browt it, an' tweea er three mair efter 
that, an' than they mead oot fer off. 

T' wood car, as ye o' know, bed neea sides, ner back 
heck boord ; nowt, nobbut a dicky at t' front, an' a 
camerel at owder side fassened tull wi' t' chains fer 
stritchers when it was leeaded. Neddy an' Mat gat on 
t' dicky. Will an' Tommy at owder side wi' ther legs 
astride o' t' stangs, an' Jooan gat on ahint wi' his legs 
hingen doon. O' was varra famish ; Camel legged away, 
fer he was a gurt lowse-beeand leggy nag 'at dudn't 
know his awn strength, an' when he was gaan beam wi' 
t' empty car he wad alius hevt better leg foormast. 

As seun as they gat ower t' Knowe an' bed a bit o' 
inbank afoor them, Neddy gev Camel a bit a lang coorn 
ower t' back, an' Camel teak t' hint. Camel knew 
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when Neddy started singen " Jim, the Carter^s Lad,** 
'at it meand a wallop ivvry time it come in at the ower- 
tune ta crack, an' seea he gat on wi' his wark an' brak 
oot intul a trot. T' looanin was varra strait an' varra 
cobbly (ther was neea Coonty Cooncil e' them days), 
an' t' wood car was first up an' than doon. Sometimes 
it wad gah a few yerds an* nivver bit ato, an' they 
thowt o' was ower. Yah thing seav'd them ; ther 
wasn't room fer t' dike backs ta throw ower, but fer o' 
that they war o main fiait. 

" What'U wer weedas deea, an' say if thoo kills us 
o' ? " sed Tommy, but Neddy dud nowt but ghoster an' 
laugh, an' shoot at Camel " ta git on heam." An' 
Camel gat on, an' t' wood car roggled, an' jamp, an' 
jammied, an' fair flew. Neddy was in his glory, but 
sairy Jooan at t' car tail hed a parlish time on't, ye may 
be sewer. Tommy an' Will held on bi' t' car boddum 
an' hanked ther legs aroond t' stangs, an' dud as weel 
as they cud. Auld Mat sat on t' dicky, wi' his gun e' 
yah hand an' tudder aroond Neddy ta hod on. T' auld 
gam' bag 'at he alius hed ower his shooder, in anters 
owt pot up, ivvry noo an' than flew ower his heed, an' 
seea he lost his hat throo't. Mat alius hed t' auld gun 
wi' him, an' he was nin pertickler what 'twas ner o' 
wheeas grund if it gat inta Mat pooak, whya what it 
was o' reet fer Mat. 

Fer t' main end ov a mile they went at that skelp. 
In a bit auld Will rowld off, an' Jooan just gat a sken 
at him, an' mead sewer he was deed. Jooan rowld 
ower on tuU his bell}' on t' car boddum, an' clickt hauld 
o' beath sides, an' theer he stack. When he saw t' 
remains o' auld Will trunnlen ower an' ower mta t' 
dike gutter he was sewer it was a "'Sizes do" fer 
murder, an' he bellered oot as hard's ivver he cud, 
^' Neddy, thoo's kilt auld Will, an' thoo's gaan ta kill 
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again, " Mat, shut auld Camel afoor wer o' kilt deed an' 
stiff." 

Mat hed nivver thowt o' shutten Camel, but he wad 
a shutten owt 'at wanted shutten, seea he let flee. 
Neddy just catcht t' gun barrel wi' his whupstock, an' 
when Mat shot o' t' mischief he dud was ta put a pellet 
slap through Camel lug. T' auld nag thowt it was a 
new way o' drivin', seea he brack oot inta a gallop, an' 
my sang ! dudn't t' auld wood car jump, an' jysle, an' 
swey. Jooan hed ta lig e' t' car boddum, an' ivvry noo 
an' than a gurt cham end wad tak' him a rattle across t' 
back o' t' neef, than it gev him a fullock under t' lug, 
an' when he cud stand it neea langer he rowled off on 
ta t' rooad amang t' puddle. They com' ta lait him wi' 
a wheelbarrow, an' when they fand him he sweear he'd 
ivvry beean in his skin brokken, ta say nowt aboot his 
ribs 'at was sticken throo his weastcooat, an' his 
shooder bleeads he was sewer war beath off, as weel as 
his collar beean. He'd gurt lumps o' skin off him whar 
t' chain end hed hitten him, an' he was in a varra 
scarry pickle. Awivver, they gat him heam, an' he gat 
weshed an' off ta bed; an' Mary sed he wasn't as bad 
as he leukt, an' she hooap'd it wad be a lesson tull him 
ta keep better company. 

Neddy an' Mat an' Tommy stack tull tell auld Camel 
stopped at t' fauld yat as whiat as a lam', an' as uncon- 
sarned as neea matter. Mat gat off, and he sweear if 
it hedn't hae bin fer t' law he wad hae sewerly shutten 
beath Neddy an' Camel deed o' t' spot. He'd worn a 
gurt whol in his best wusset-coord britches, an' ther 
Frances wad gah on wi' him aboot them, an' t' hat, like 
a harum scarum, an' he wad nivver hear t' last on't 
varra nar. Auld Will, sairy man, he'd let fair on his 
belly an' his mooth an' sledded ivver seea far, an' than 
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towrd ower an' ower inta t' gutter. He com* aroond 
in a while, an' when he gat t' muck oot ov his mootli 
an' his nooasewhols he started talken tull hissel, an' 
reapt on what he mud tell ther Betty. He'd a brossen 
nooase whar he'd knockt it up again t' dicky, his mooth 
was cutten o' shaps wi' leeten ont steeans, t' bark was 
off his broo, an' he hedn't a joint in his body but what 
was as sair as a kyle, an' ther was nut a bit o' skin as 
big a Queen's heed 'at dudn't hurt. T' warst on't was, 
" What wad Bet say ? " He gat his nominy off, an' 
ye may depend on't Neddy com' in fer his share. 

" What doesta think on him, noo wer landed ? " sad 
auld Mat ta Tommy afoor they parted. 

^' Whya, whya," sed Tommy; ''Ah've hed many a 
rough jonk wi' Neddy an' Camel afoor, but yon tak's t' 
keystan o' them o'. But efter o', thoo knows Mattha, 
it's varra poor ridin' 'at doesn't beat first-class walkin'. 
Ah was flait when thoo began o' camplin wi' Neddy 
ower't 'at he wad be clashen o' thi the lugs wi' t' whup 
fer thi sauce ; but it's ower noo, an' t' best way's ta let 
bygones be bygones, but it's been a rough jonk fer o' 
that." 

It's a deal o' year's sen that teak pleace, an' neeabody 
wad ken any o' them Ah've telt ye aboot : but that's 
hoo't com' ta pass 'at when yan's hed a cheap ride 'at's 
been rayderly rough yan cos it yan o' '' Neddy jonks." 



Nut Allus. — '' Well, my lad, does it always rain 
here (at Borrovv-brig) ? " "Nay, nut allus, fer it sum- 
times snaws." — Gibson. 

Changeable. — " Seeam mack o' wedder as they hev 
at Tebay — nine month o' winter, an' three month o' bad 
wedder." — Old Saying. 
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HOO T' COONCIL 'LECTED T' MOWDIE-MAN. 



Aboot huz wer o' owder Yalla er Blew, Thers nin o' 
yer hauf an' hauf an' hardly mak, nut theer marry. 
Man, woman, an' barn, we o' ken which side wer on, 
an' wheea we feit for. T' Yallas is as yalla as gowans, 
an' t' Blews as blew as wad. Wer that far gean ower 
t' colour 'at a Yalla wad as seun think o' leuken amang 
t' Blews fer a wife as he wad t' het spot. If a Blew 
wants a tip lam', he wad think sham' on hissel ta gah 
amang t' Yallas for't. Ah varraly believe 'at some on 
us'U be disappointed wi' t' hereefter if ther's neea Blews 
an' neea Yallas ta be pickt oot, wer seea Strang on't 
noo. It gahs ta t' kirk wi' us, an' market, an' t' fairs; 
what ! yan wad nivver think o' putten up at a hoose o' 
t' wrang colour. Than t' papers ano ; ther's some o' 
them izzant fit fer nowt but ta put under t' pan, ther 
that full o' lees an' mischief. Ther's neea tweea ways 
aboot it, we hod ta wer awn side an' give tudder bell- 
tinker ivvry time wev t' chance. 

Seea 'twas e' oor Parrish Cooncil. T' Blews said 
yah thing ; t' Yallas contradicted it. T' Yallas pro- 
pooased, an' t' Blews oppooased ; t' Blews wad hev 
their way, the Yallas wadn't let them if they reeave t' 
skeul top off wi' shooten. Oor chairman hed his wark 
cot oot wi' them, ye may be sewer. But he was a 
fendy chap wi' his neeves an' his tongue was oor chair- 
man, er Ah dunnot know what he wad hev mead oot 
amang them. 

When they first began t' Cooncil an' he wanted ta set 
ther propooasals doon, yan o' t' Cooncillers wasn't for't. 
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He said '*it was fair weastry o' ink an' time, 'at they 
cud think on weel eneuf." Anudder Coonciller wad 
nivver vooate ; he wasn't used tult, an' it mead his arms 
wark, an' it leukt seea — what ! it was sillier ner gaan 
tull a barn skeul ta larn. Anudder wadn't say ^' Mr. 
Chairman " if they croon'd him. '^ He'd kent him frae a 
barn a peet hee ; he nivver dud, an' he nivver wad say 
* Mister' ta anybody but t' preest, an' than he was 
shamm'd on't." Ootside we o' co'ed t' chairman 
** Jamie;" sometimes ^^ Gurt Jamie," becos ther was 
tweea. They gat ower t' bodder bi co'in' him 
'* Jimmy," an' that was as far as they wad gang, nut fer 
t' Heam Secretary, ner heed man at t' Boord, ner 
neeaboddy. Ther's neea law ta mak' yan be civil. 

They'd hed plenty o' fash ower V middin-steeds, 
sumps, laal hooses, stick heaps, an' seea on; an' whiles 
they'd varra near fawn oot. But oor chairman, like t' 
chap wi' t' dumplin' end, knew hoo ta humour't, an' 
they'd mannisht ta poo through wi'oot hitten yan 
anudder. When they v/ar ebben e' ther vooate, they'd 
agreed 'at t' '^ mak' weight," as Geoordie co'ed t' cestin 
vooate, was ta gang ta them e' turns — first yah lot was 
ta hev't an' than t' tudder ; Blues this time, t' Yallas t' 
next, an' seea on. As they war ebben ivvry time they 
vooated, they set yan o' owder side ta watch an' see 
fair doos. Auld Will watcht oot fer t' Yallas an' 
Gunner Geoordie fer t' Blews. Geoordie hed nobbut 
yah ee, but he sweear he cud see mair wi' his odd ee 
than anybody else cud wi' tweea. He wad bet a quart 
o' yal wi' anybody 'at dudn't ken him, an' wad bet wi' 
him. As seun as t' steeak was doon, ^'Noo than," he 
wad say, ^' thoo's tweea een e' thi heed 'at Ah can see 
wi my yan." Than he wad gurn an' say, '' Hoo many 
een can thoo see e' my heed wi' thy tweea ? " Fooak 
saw they war deun, but they pot up wi' him, becos he 
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was a character in his awn way. They used ta try fer 
a break ta git Geoordie wi' his peed ee ta' t' chairman e' 
t' Cooncil, but they'd ta be gaily sharp if they gat ower 
him. Mike was t' main spooaksman fer V Yallas, an' 
Jossy backt him up. WilHe led ofFfer t' Blews when it 
was their turn, an' Tommy followed on. Jonty an' Jooany 
alius backt ther awn lot when they cud pickt oot hoc. 

A nooatis hed bin oot on t' smiddy door 'at a parish 
mowdi man was wanted fer t' next year, and he wad be 
set on at t' next meetin'. T' neet com', an' t' Coon- 
cillers o' turn'd up. Geoordie gat in e' rattlin' good 
time an' gat his favrit seat, whar he cud leuk at Jimmy 
an' o' t' tudders withoot hevin ta turn his heed aroond. 

As seun as they'd o' gitten sitten doon, he started 
snewin up his nooase an' gurnen as if he was gaan ta be 
seek. ''Jos," he sez, '' thoo's bin howkin aboot yon 
auld billy goat, an' come ta t' Cooncil wi'oot weshen 
thissel." Jos geapt an' he glooared, than he heffl'd it 
oot — '' Thoo's an auld leer, Geoordie, 'at ista ; Ah've 
nivver touched t' goat, it's t' fire thoo can smell on 
Jimmy britches." *' It's nowt 'at mack," sez Geoordie, 
an' if too hezent bin amang t' goats, thoo's bin heven 
some mair auld brocksha ; it's fair shamful." 

Jimmy gat up ta oppen t' meetin', an' he hed ta gurn 
an' poo seek a feeace ta keep frae snirtin' oot o' laffin. 
Jos wasn't fer hoddin his tongue still; he was seea 
nettled, an' he shot it oot, '' It wad a bin better if some 
fooak hed hed ther nooases tean as weel as ther een." 
Jimmy shot Jos up wi' a glyme, an' went on ta mak' a 
few remarks on t' importance o' t' question afoor them 
that neet. He kent them o' seea weel, he was sarten 
'at neea party question ner keenship wad stand at t' way 
o' them deun ther duty tull t' parish. Will gev Mike a 
jerr o' t' elbow, acos he thowt Jimmy was hinten at 
Tommy an' their Bob 'at hed hed t' mowdi catchin' fer 
time oot o' mind. Jimmy wand up wi' tellefi them ta 
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keep frae saucen yan annudder, ta say what they had to 
say oppenly an' abeun t' boord, ta git on wi' ther wark, 
an' nut ta fergit 'at t' ee o' t' parish was o' them that 
neet. Seea 'twas, fer ther hed bin nowt ato else talkt 
about fer weeks at beath publics, on t' smiddy harth, an' 
at t' shoomakker shop. They used ta gang an' cronk at 
neets an' argy, an' heffle aboot it, neet after neet, an' 
varra oft git sowenly mad ower't. 

As seun as Jimmy gat sitten doon Willie gat up, 
becos he alius sed 'at them 'at leads of hez tya hauf o' 
t' gam' won. He sed he thowt they cudn't be better 
ner as they war, t' mowdi catchin' was e' good fair 
hands fer t' job, an' t' best way was seea mich a yacre 
as Bob hed it. Up Mike jumps at yance, an' sez he, 
** Ah propooase 'at t' mowdie catchin' gahs ta Billy, an' 
he hez't at seea mich a heed. 

Geoordie yawps oot — ^^ Sit tha doon, thoo's oot o' 
order." 

" Oh ! " sez Mike, '' Ah's oot o' order, is Ah ; but Ah 
nivver hed t' scab." 

That was a sair spot wi' Geoordie, an' he dudn't care 
ta hear aboot it. *' Thoo seun can hevt t' scab," sez 
he, ** if too'll gah oot wi' me inta t' skeul fauld." 

*^ Aye," sez Mike, '' Ah've neea doot aboot it. Ah can; 
but farder away thoo keeps frae me, an' seafer Ah'st be." 

O' t' Blews sed '' Shamful " as hard as they cud, an' 
o' t' Yallas sed *^ Sarra t' auld beggar reet fer saucin his 
betters." 

Jimmy knapt t' teable top wi' t' fire pore knob, an' 
gat them ta whisht. He laid them t' law doon fer 
'lectin mowdi men as tiz geen e' gurt beuks, an' telt 
them ta git on wi' ther wark, an' nut ta fratch ower't 
like t' dog an' cat ower a beean. 

^' Wheea seconds Willie ? " 

'' Ah deea," sez Tommy, and t' Yallas shoots 
"Shamful." 
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"Seea deea Ah," sez Jooan, "fer we'st nivver git it 
neea better deun, ner as cheap as Bob's deun't fer years 
at seea nnch a yacre. He's leev'd amang us o' his Hfe, 
an^' we ken o' aboot him-seed, breed, an' generation— 
an' hoo weel he leuks efter't." 

*«Aye, we ken him weel eneuf; we ken him ower 
weel,'' jibed in auld Jont, an' t' Yallas o' sed " We deea 
that," fer Bob was as blue as wad. 

At that'n Tommy gat a bit nettled, an' he blarted it 
oot " 'at it wad seem some fooak a gay deal better if 
they paid ther cess afoor they mead seea mich ta deea ; 
they wad hev mair room to cample, if they dud." 

Mike propooased 'at t' job was geen ta Billy, an' 
that he teak it at seea mich a heed. T' Blews fair 
greeand oot, fer Billy was as yalla as saffron ; an' 
Geoordie slyvd it oot 'at ther was ta bi neea party wark 
he understeud. Mike teak neea nooatice, an' went on 
ta say " 'at t' yacre way was robben t' parish, 
encouragin' idleness, an' mappen summat warse. Some 
fooak he wadn't neam — acos he needn't — gat as many 
yacres as they cud inta t' parish, an' as few o' mowdies 
oot on't." Than ther was anudder gurt hubbleshoo. 
Jossey sed " Thoo's reet theer," an' Geeordie cud hardly 
sit o' t' furm, he was seea mad. 

" Wheea seconds Mike ? " sez Jimmy. 

" Ah deea," sez Will, " an' its time thers a change 
mead e' t' way oor parish hez bin put tult fer years ta 
git a few o' mowdis putten doon." He worked it oot 
hoo mich it cost ta feed a mowdi, an' hoo much ta neck 
them efter they war fed. He mead it varra plain bi 
figures an' coontin 'at it wad be a gay deal better fer 
some o' them if they'd bin boorn mowdis asteed o' 
farmers, an' if ther was neea improvement mead that 
neet ther wad be an alteration on e' mair spots ner yan 
'at he cud neam. When Will sat doon it leukt varra 
bad fer Bob an' seea mich a yacre. T' Yallas was 
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sewer they'd mead oot a good cease fer a change, an' 
Billy at seea mich a heed. 

Jimmy gat on tuU his legs again, an' explained hoo 
things steud. If they vooated fer Willie, Bob wad hevt 
job at seea mich a yacre ; if they vooated fer Mike, 
Billy hed t' job at seea mich a heed. ^' O' them 'at's fer 
Billy an' seea mich aheed, hod up.'' Up gahs fower 
Yalla hands an' yah Blew un, fer Jooan alius gat 
maizled wi' moiderin ower things seea lang. Geoordie 
hed his odd ee on him in a twink. ^^ Too poos that 
neef doon, Jooan, tell thoo sees mine gah up, er Ah'U 
hit it wi' mi stick." Doon it com'. ^' O them 'at's fer 
Bob an' seea mich a yacre hod up," an' up gahs fower 
as honest Blew hands as ivver lifted a muck fork. 

** Noo than," sez Geoordie, ^* we've betten ye, fer its 
cor turn fer t' mak' weight, Jimmy, an' think on too 
does ti dewty." 

^* Hod t' noise o' thi, Geeordie, wi' ta ? " Than 
Jimmy telt them hoo 'twas, an' hoo 'twad hev ta be. 
** When things er as they er, an' neeabody wants ta alter 
them," he sed, ^' it was t' best way ta let them stop as 
they war. O' t' precedents he cud finnd beath past, 
present, an' fewter, o' was agreed on that point. Mak' 
up yer minds fer a change, o' agree on't, an' neea poor 
on yerth can hod ye in. Ah's gaan ta give yah vooate 
ta Mike, ant cestin vooate ta Billy. This puts ye o' in 
what t' law-beuks cos state-us-qu-o ; nowder sides 
lost, an' seea beath sides hez won, an' things stops as 
they er, seeam as t' chap they fand e Queer Street. 

Wi' that beath sides gev three cheers fer Jimmy, 
an' brak up e' t' best o' humours, as nowder hed lost. 
That's hoo we com' ta say like t' Parish Cooncil an' t' 
mowdi man — nowder sides lost, an' beath sides hez won. 

Jimmy was a fause un, withoot a doot ; but, 
boddumly, Ah believe he was smitten wi' blew 
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" The wisdom of many : the wit of one." 



«.U «'« ^1^ 

1^ 'I- '^i' 



" C L I NTS." 



('* Jewels five words long.") 



»> 0» kN 

n" 'I* -l^ 



** Something for ornament : much for curiosity : 

more for use,*' 



** There is a dry heavy sort of wit, — a certain richness and 
appropriateness of language employed by the dalesmen if 
one severs the grain from the rough husk." — Carey. 



'* Whatever thou deem'st on earth 
Most evil^ scan it well; 
A buried seed of worth 
Doth surely in it dwell.'' 



*' The ordinary talk of the unlettered men among us, is fuller 
of metaphor and of phrases that suggest lively images 
than that of any other people/' — jf. R. LowelL 
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SAW : SAYING : SIMILE. 



A laal hoose hez a gurt mooth. 

A laal teeat o' help's worth a gurt lot o' pity. 

A laal word's a conny word. 

A heed like a hag clog. 

A feut like a plew sled. 

A neef like a shooder o' mutton. 

A back as breead as a backstun. 

A mooth like a West Country backus. 

A jerr o' t' elbow's as good as a jowl o' t' heed fer 

jogglin t' memry. 
An auld dog fer a hard rooad, a whelp'll deea fer t' 

trods. 
All alive like a loosy stockin. 
Auld heeds widant gah on ta young shooders. 
Aulder an' sillier, as t' chap said when his mudder 

clinkt off wi' t' sarvant lad an' gat wedded. 
Auld broth's seun warmed up. 
A bonny kettle o' fish. 

A wink's as good as a nod tull a blinnd nag. 
As t' auld cock crows young uns larn. 
Any cock can crow ont awn midden. 
A stick 'at's bin e' t' fire'U seun tak hauld again. 
April shoors brings May floors. 
As deed as a door nail. 
As seek as a peet. 
As coorse-grained as neck-beef. 
As thick as poddish. 
As thin as tweea lats. 
As far as yan can throw a bull bi' t' tail. 
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As grand as Peggy Rawe an' she pot feddurs in her 

stockings. 
As hard as a seg. 
As auld as t' hills. 
As white as dog teeth. 
As rough as a bean stack. 
As nesh as a carrot. 
As nimmle as a cat e' pattens. 
As uneasy as a steg on a het girdle. 
As rough as a fell-teead back. 
As big as bull beef. 
As drunk as a loord. 
As merry as a fiddler. 
As daft as a yat. 
As deef as a door nail. 
As dry as a beean. 
As dry as a fish. 
As loosy as a shark. 
As sharp as a hawk. 
As blue as wad. 
As black as sticks. 
As prood as Lucifer. 
As soor as Hector. 
As black as thunner. 
As wild as winter thunner. 
As sharp as a hare. 
As fine as prick meet. 
As silly as Neddy Beecham. 
As full on conceet as an -egg's full o' meet. 
As nice as a nip. 
As sanctimonious as a hoperth o' treacle in a three 

quart jug. 
As crazy as a hagworm. 
As creukt as a tip horn. 
As full o' badness as an egg's full o' meat. 
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As blind as a bat. 

As still as the grave. 

As hard as chips. 

As hard as brazel. 

As hard as a grunstan. 

As hard as nails. 

As soft as a dumplin. 

As cauld as clay. 

As heavy as leed. 

As sweet as a daisy. 

As sweet as a nut. 

As harmless as a barn. 

As innocent as a barn unboorn. 

As tight as wax. 

As trig as skin. 

As broon as a brecken. 

As thrang as Throp wife. 

As thrang as three in a bed. 

As thick as inkle weavers. 

As wet as draff 

As big a leer (or thief) as t' kings a gentleman 

As wild as a March hare. 

As brant as a hoose side. 

As brant as banty. 

As brazzan as brass. 

As lang as mi leg. 

As thick as mi arm (or thum). 

As sweet as sewger candy. 

As soor as crab varjus. 

As rough as tow. 

As coorse as hemp. 

As sewer as deeth. 

As thick as grammuck. 

As sawt as fire. 

As teeam as a teafitt 



so 

As impident as a coorn cadger nag. 

As lean as an auld crow. 

As ragged as a flay scarl. 

As blake as May butter. 

As dwalla as a rotten egg. 

As whiat as an auld sheep. 

As thick as tweea thieves. 

As jarbled as Bobby Grime dog. 

As wet as pash. 

As seeaf as t' bank. 

As Arm as a rock. 

As tight as nip. 

As wake as watter. 

As Strang as an ox. 

As ram as auld tip. 

As stupid as a black pig. 

As stupid as a mule. 

As cheap as muck an' twice as nasty. 

As leeanly as a steg e' sitten time. 

As flowe as Brough Hill. 

As cauld as Brough Hill. 

As wild as Brough Hill. 

As brisk as bottled yal. 

As soor as a puttan bull. 

As sair as t' seet o' yer ee. 

As sair as a kyle. 

As giddy as a geuse. 

As het as t' het spot. 

As roond as a nur. 

As teuf as whangby. 

As teuf as leddur. 

As cant as a fower year auld. 

As lish as a trooper. 

As fat as a mawk. 

As snod as a moose. 
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As hungry as a hunter. 

As idle as he's big. 

As slape as an eel tail. 

As full as a fidge (vetch). 

As hollow as a drum. 

As yalla as a gowin. 

As green as gerse. 

As crafty as a Kendal fox."^ 

As kittle as a moose trap. 

As warm (or white) as woo. 

As thick as a bull lug. 

As white as drip. 

As poor (or lean) as a kirk moose. 

As sharp as greased leetnin. 

As wet as sop. 

As fat as a mowdiwarp. 

As fat as butter. 

As grey as an ass cat. 

As uneasy as a fish oot o' watter. 

As stiff as a yak. 

As reed as a turkey. 

As queer as Dick hat band 'at went nine times aroond 

an' wadn't knot. 
As cheerful as the lark. 
As busy as a bee. 
As hard as iron. 
As teuf as pin wire. 
As wizzen as a winter apple. 
As wise as a judge. 
As lang as a reeap walk. 
As deep as a draw well. 
As keul as a keucumber. 
As smart as a new screapt carrot. 
As ragd as a sheep. 

^ Fide HerioVs Choice, 
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As ragd as a jolly beggar. 

As smart as a new varnish'd walkin stick. 

As lazy as he's big. 

As dark as pick. 

As dowly as a kirk garth. 

As lean as a whuppin post. 

As thick as mill posts. 

As clean as a clock. 

As clooase as a box. 

As oppen as a riddle. 

As honest as t' days leet. 

As cross as tweea sticks. 

As crabbed as an auld cuckoo. 

As scabbed as an auld cuckoo. 

As streck as a seeve. 

As streck as an arrow. 

As streck as a threed. 

As roond as an apple. 

As bare as a piked sheep heed. 

As bold as a fell tip at Martinmas. 

As soor as whey. 

As hask as alum watter. 

As dry as stoor. 

As dry as a kill stick. 

As ugly as sin. 

As sharp as a wizzel. 

As streyt as a looach. 

As like yan anudder as tweea beans. 

As smo as winnle streeas. 

As clean as a speun. 

As bald as a bird natty. 

As daft as a beedle. 

As mome as a moose. 

As crazy as a clog whang. 

As warm as a tooast. 
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As daft as a muck clock 'at flees aboot o' t' day an' 

sticks in a coo clap at neet. 
As clear as gin. 
As brant as a bauk stee. 
As Strang as rotten cheese. 

These is rayder a roug-h lot. Here's yan ta mense them up a bit. Its 
oot o' John Ruskin's beuk, seea what yans neea casion ta sham : — 

'' As lonely as a sheep walk on Shap Fell." — Fors 

Clavigera. 
Bray the divvle in fer ye'U nivver brayt oot. 
Brayed black an' blue. 
Brayed o' t' sense oot on. 
Buy him at yah end o' t' toon geat an' sell him at 

tudder, i.e.^ much keener. 
Belly keeps t' back up. 

Better be in wi' the divvle than oot wi' him. 
Boorn but nut berried, i.e.^ we do not know what is in 

the future. 
Bowt wit's 't' best if its nut bowt ower dear. 
Brossen wi' wit like t' auld mear. 
Boonce like a tip in a tedder. 
Beg like a cripple at a cross. 
Bulnecks at it like duke mudder cuddy. 
Bad gittin butter oot ov a dog throoat. 
Bad beginning may mak a good ending. 
Bedtime for berriers, supper time for carriers''' — a social 

distinction is intended. 
Barns, beasts, an' drunk fooak er varra oft lucky when 

they fo'. 
Beauty's nobbut skin deep, but ugliness gahs ta t' varra 

beean. 
Click 'at click can. 

Canny laal he knows, an' less he cares. 
Come, lad, come; than run, lad, run. 

*Rev. T. Ellwood, M.A, 
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Comin' an' gangin' — i.e.^ tact. 

dipt, heeled, an' spurred — i.e.y ready fer owt. 

Change is leetsome, if it's oot o' bed inta t' beck. 

Change o' wark's as good as a rust. 

Cowts [colts] hez varra oft V best luck. 

Common as a coo whislin ^' God Save t' Queen." 

Divvle alius gahs ta t' gurt heap when he's owt ta leeve. 

Dodders like a dog in a wet pooak. 

Dodders like an esp leaf. 

Doon at t' mooth, as t' chap said bi t' dog when it gat 

fast bi t' snoot in a rattan trap. 
Dree wark, 'at is't, waiten fer deed fooak's shun. 
Droll as a svv^ine gaan up a tree tail fooarmast. 
Een o' some fooak's greedier ner t' belly. 
Eneuf s as good as a feast. 
Easy gitten, easy parted wi'. 

Every dog hez't day, an' a bitch'll happen hev tweea. 
Fresh [sweet] as a daisy. 
Fresh [drunk] as a loord. 
Feiten fettle like a potter dog. 
Fer fun as some fooak feit. 
Fer fun as beggars git wedded. 
Fits like skin. 

Finndin's keepin', takkin back's hangin'. 
Fed like feiten cocks. 
Fooak's nobbut fooak wharivver they er, an* ther's nut 

mickle ta choose on e' t' swatch. 
Fizzin' like a bottle o' pop. 
Fine day fer t' job, as t' chap said when he'd been 

puttin' t' wife by — a reemen fine day. 
Fadder dee ! nut he, marry, as lang as ther's a job ta 

hoond yan on tull. 
Feckless as a barn e' lang cleas. 
Feuls an' ther money's seun parted. 
Green Christmases maks fat kirk garths. 
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Gaan ta tack ta mi heels, as t' lad said when they Catcht 

him amang t' pez. 
Gang ta bed, mistress, an' git up deeam, as t' lass said 

when they war plagen her aboot gitten wedded. 
Give a beggar a nag, an' he'll ride it ta deeth for ye. 
Give fooak o' ther awn way, an' they'll leeve t' langer. 
Growen doonbank like a coo tail. 
Garrack an' gary like a cock oot o' feddur. 
Grimy as auld Scratty nut pooak. 
Good stuff gahs e' laal bundles. 
Gang ! aye like a mill afire. 
Gang farder, an' deea neea better mebby. 
Gang as hard as ivver ye can, an' come faster back. 
Gurt apple eaters er nivver gurt apple givers. 
Gay weel coornd [fed] . 
Gay weel put on [clad] . 
Good laikers mack good workers. 
Gurn an' bide it. 

Gang o' roond t' wood, an' get a creukt stick at last. 
Give him t' bellows ta mend. 
Give him t' bows ta scawd. 
Give him t' dog ta hod. 
Give him belltinker. 

Good sarvants mack good maisters an' mistresses. 
Good husbands hez good wives. 
Good wives gaily oft spoil ther men. 
He's deun weel 'at's deun his best. 
Hanshen an' snappen thoos warse ner a dog wi' a sair lug. 
Het keal'U soffen hard crusts. 
Handy wi' her feet, like t' lad mudder when she catcht 

him e' t' milkus. 
Hard wark is't gaan upbank. 
Hauf an' half an' hardly — i.e.^ daft. 
Hings a boddum lip like an' auld meear e' barley-seed 

time. 
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If *^ if s an' an*s '^ was pots an' pans, ther be neea trade 

far t' tinklers. 
It's a poor skin 'at widn't warm a sark. 
It's a lang looanen 'at's nivver a turn. 
Idlebacks mun rozzle ther shins at t' fire. 
If thoo's a sair [or thin] spot somebody'll rub'd for the'. 
It's time eneuf ta shoot when yer oot o' t' wood. 
It's t' bad plewers hez alius t' warst nags. 
It tak's aw mak's ta mak' ivvry mak'. 
If ther's an akward job Ah's sewer ta git it, sed t' chap 

'at was laiten a wife. 
If ye want chiselen sowenly gah amang yer awn. 
It appears so, said Richard, when t' cadger assd him if 

t' nag he was skinnen was deed.''' 
It's neea use spillin' t' milk an' than whingen ower't. 
It nivver rains, but it teeums doon. 
It's nowder *' he said" ner ''she said," it's here e' t' 

newspaper. 
In fer a penny in fer a pund. 
It's hauf o' t' gam' ta lead off. 
It's nivver ower leat ta rew. 
If thoo's a whol e' thi cooat, neea matter hoo laal, 

summat's seafe ta clickt. 
If ye'll work for nowt an' kiss fer nowt ye'll nivver be 

oot o' wark. 
Jiken shun mak' o fooak — i.e., smart. 
Jiken shun er nut alius paid for. 

^'This is a typical Westmorland phrase, tlie number of which is un- 
limited in every village or hamlet. In this instance, its meaning* is, the 
needless affirmation of something on which no manner of doubt or 
question can be entertained. The carrier looking over the hedge sees a 
neighbour in the act of skinning a horse. Having no information on the 
matter he asks ^' Is t' nag deed Dicky ? '^ Dicky being well aware of the 
fact that people do not flay live horses, but being also desirous of showing 
cautious civility, tempered with a neighbourly snub for asking useless 
questions, answers: — " It appears so.'' The tale gets spread *' hoo Dicky 
shot t' cadger up " and for fifty years at least — ^Mt appears so, sed Dicky 
Booman '' has been the stock answer for any self evident question. 
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Jump up an' knep a daisy. 

Keep prowen on, an' thoo'll poo throo. 

Kilt wi' kindness. 

Kilt wi' sense, as t' cauf was when it knockt t' brains 

oot doon t' wharrel. 
Kilt wi' a sunstroke, as t' auld woman hen was when 

her lad hed knockt it at t' heed wi' a steean. 
Like Nan Sweeal an' Jos, they'd a life Hke a teead 

under a harrow. 
Like Dicky Miller cuddy, twenty minnits ower fast. 
Like Tommy Pasher cuddy, it's owder breeden er gitten 

t' dropsy. 
Like auld Willie lees, they're oft ower true. 
Like Rag Mary ridin', t' neeam o' t' thing nobbut — 

across a stick. 
Like Wing Tommy, alius withoot breed er broth —he 

cudn't ettle't oot. 
Like wind in a dike. 
Like Jamie Simson sark, mair fash ner it's worth, fer 

runnin' in. 
Like fadder, like lad. 
Like Peggy Fell clew neea end tult. 
Like auld Kitty kye, neea tweea o' yah mack. 
Like t' lad mudder, alius e' yah mind ta stick ta o' she 

gat hauld on. 
Lee as fast as a dog can trot. 
Ligs low — i.e. J sheltered. 
Ligs rough — i.e.^ sleeps out. 
LofFon't wad be a good thing first, as t' lass said when 

t' chap was braggen they warn't gaan to be wedded. 
Leeve an' larn, an' dee an' ferget it o'. 
Lads sud alius be breeakt when ye come across them, 
fer they'll be owder gaan inta mischief er comen oot. 

[T' auld Mallison ! he telt anudder teeal about his 

awn.] 
Lisseners an' leers sud nivver hear nowt good o' thersels. 
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Leers sud hev lang memories. 

Liggin tagidder'll mak' [even] t' varra swines thick. 

Least said, seunest mended. 

Laff an' deea, it's better ner doctor stuff an' a gay bit 

cheaper. 
Laff at a weddin', whinge at a berryin'. 
Laff an' deea as they deea at Culgaith. 
Laal bits at yance, as lawyers gah ta hebben. 
Mair keuks thinner t' broth. 

Many hands mak' leet wark, many mooths a teum ark. 
Mair wind ner woo. 
Mickle mud hev mair. 
Meast shovin' whars ther least room. 
Mak' yer heed seeave yer heels. 
March stoor's worth a guinea an oonce. 
Muck gahs afooar t' besom. 
Mair brass ner brains. 
Marra ta bran' — i.e.y swatch. 
Miller pigs is gay oft fat ; neeabody knows wheea feeds 

them. — Daft Hugh. 
Mair ways o' killin' a dog ner chowkin on't wi' butter. 
Many a honest heart gahs aback ov a fustin weastcooat. 
Many a gurt man's deed at t' plew tail fer want ov a 

chance ta preuve hissel. 
Mair ye howk amang muck, an' mair ye'll stink on't. 
Mistacks er a gay deal easier mead ner haystacks. 
Murder'll oot live butter in a crowdy. 
Micklemas wind blows t' clegs blinnd. 
Nowt's shared fairer ner sense ; we o' think we've gitten 

t' best pick. 
Nivver wed fer brass, but alius gah whar ther is plenty. 
Neyburs is neyburs when frens is far away. 
Nivver say dee, nut as lang as ye can see owt trailen 

aboot. 
Nip, scrap, an' bite — a bare puttin' on. 
Nowder mak' ner shap', like t' auld bodys sark. 
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Neea feul like an aiild feul, as t' chap said bi his fadder 

when he gat wedded ta t' third. 
Nobbut believe yah hauf o' what ye hear, an' soort thatn. 
Nivver heed t' wedder as lang as it does'nt snow e' bed. 
Nowt like barns an' drucken fooak fer tellen t' trewth. 
Nivver send t' geese ta lait t' swine oot o' t' coorn. 
New beesums sweeDS clean. 
Nut greedy, but miserable, like t' chaps wife. 
Nut greedy, but likes a terble gurt lot. 
Nivver meet t' divvle hauf way. 
Ower many keuks spoil t' keal. 
Oot o' seet, oot o' mind, as t' chap said when he 

swallowed hauf a sov'rin. 
O' behind like a coo tail. 

O' fer in an' nowt fer oot, as t' lass said bi t' mistress. 
Ower slow ta gah t' last at a funeral. 
Ower lazy ta turn ower e' bed. 
Ower slow ta carry cauld dinners. 
Ower idle ta lift thi feet. 
Plenty but nin ta give away. 
Plenty's sometimes better ner ower mich. 
Plenty but nowt ta weaste. 

Promises an' pie crusts er meead ta be brokken. 
Rogues sud be kent as rogues, than honest fooak can 

leeve. 
Rough an' ruddy, like t' auld chaps wife wi' her tongue. 
Short an' sweet, like a donkey gallop. 
Sticks an' steeans'll breck mi beeans, co'in neeams 

widn't hurt mi. 
Strength gahs in at t' mooth. 

Strang e' t' back an' wake e' t' heed, like t' sarvant man. 
Seavin's good addlin. 
Show thi back — be off. 
Show a pair o' clean heels — be sharp. 
Stinks war ner a pow cat. 
Stinks war ner a bitch otter in a bean bed. 
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Short recknins macks lang friends. 

Some fooak like wark seea weel they can lig aside on't. 

Stomachs 'at's densh er stomachs 'at may pinch. 

Shoors e' June puts things e' tune. 

Some fooak'U deea owt but work. 

Some fooaks ower thrang ta git owt throo ther hands. 

Some fooaks that sharp they cut thersels. 

Some fooaks that greedy they bite ther hauld oot. 

Some fooaks nivver happy nobbut when they're miser. 

able an' o' aboot them. 
Sunshiny shoor lasts hauf an hoor. 
Sticks like a cleg. 

Seave thi wind an' keul thi poddish wi't. 
Starved ta deeth, like a dog wi' tweea beams. 
Spoil a set ta gie thee a penny, as t' chap said ta t' 

beggar. [His brass was o' threpences an three 

hopences — pints an' gills — seea it wad neea doot 

spoil a set if he brack intuit.] 
Speak o' the divvle, an' he'll owder come er rattle his 

chain. 
Shamful leavins is warse ner shamful eatins. 
T' best on us can git wrang when we're laal aware on't. 
They're mucky daups 'at foil ther awn nests. 
Them can alius deal wi' t' divvle t' best 'at hezent him 

e' tow. 
Ther neea beeans in a cowt loord — i.e.^ there is no 

deception in a dumplin. 
Ther's nin seea blinnd as them 'at widn't see. 
Ther's nin seea deef as them 'at doesn't want ta hear. 
Tak' ivvry body fer rogues — dunnot tell them seea, an* 

if they preuve honest seea mich t' better. 
Time an' patience a dog'll eat a het panceak. 
Thee deea thi best, an' neeabody'U deea better. 
Tramps an' travellers er nearly o' akeen. 
T' rattlin' car izzant alius t' easiest thrown ower. 
Ther's nowt beats good auld taties nobbut good new uns. 
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Tak* yer time, as t' chap said *at was gaan to git 

wedded, they can deea nowt tell Ah git theer. 
Thoo's t' wrang sew bi t' lug, as t' chap said ta t' robber. 
Them tweea's marras, like t' auld chap an' his cuddy. 
Tweea heeds is better ner yan, if ther nobbut sheep heeds. 
T' young may gang, t' auld mmt. 
That's a nailer 'at is't, as t' chap said when t' prentice 

lad threw t' hammer at his heed. 
Teastes warse ner t' smell o' Shap Wells watter. — Robin 

Knagg. 
Thers nobbut a reet way an' a rang un, he's a feul 'at 

can hit nowder. 
Them 'at spits e' t' fire mun expect it ta fizzer. 
Them 'at laik at bowls mun expect rubbers. 

(These tweea is fer fooak at like ta give jooaks but dunnat like ta tak 
them.) 

Them lafF t' best 'at laff langest. 

Them 'at can field can finnd. 

Tifts warse ner a swine in a fit. 

Time's money when it's reetly mannisht. 

T' auld farmer pays fer o', 'at does he. 

Thoo'U gah like a dipt un, as the chap said ta t' sheep 

he was shearen. 
Them 'at will deea may deea. 
Thoo's a clipper, as t' man said ta t' barber. 
Ther's neea tweea ways aboot it, it's cauld. 
Ta sweer be, as Thomas said o' Geoordie honesty, when 

fooak's seea greedy as ye er. 
Them 'at pays t' fiddler gaily oft like ta pick t' tune. 
Twice tuppence is better ner yance threpence. 
Thoo's ower many irons e' t' fire some'U git burnt. 
Ther's a gay bit o' difference atween shootin' an' rivin' 

yer thropple. 
Use ist second nater — deeins nowt when yans used tult. 
Worken fer heat's t' best way o' gitten warm an keepen 

warm. 
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AVhar ther's a will ther's a way oot fer them 'at wants yari. 
Wedded fooak 'at poo yan again tudder er like nags in 

a plew, an' a feul hod o' t' rines. 
We dunnot kill a pig ivvry day — a reason for a spree. 
We'll tak't as we com' at it, as daft Hugh said when 

they wanted him ta ride inta Eden ta let t' nags 

drink, they'll sup this first. 
Wheea began ? as t' tramp said when he'd snag'd t' 

steg heed off wi' his sickle fer fleein' at him. 
When things is at t' warst, try an' mak' t' best on't. 
We've o' ower fauts, even t' varra best on us. 
Watter's alius thinnest when yans shun er t' warst. 
Wedded t' midden fer t' muck, an' gitten puzzend wi' t' 

stink. 
Weel ta be seen — bonny. 
What t' divvle gits under his belly varra seuns gahs 

ower his back — a view against ill-gotten means. 
When t' drink's in t' wit's oot. 
Warse ner a bull in a pet — creunen. 
When thers nobbut yah way its tied ta be t' best. 
Yah good contriver's worth tweea gurt eaters. 
Yance a rogue, nivver mair an honest man. 
Yah good turn desarves anudder, as t' chap said when 

he fassened a scythe ta t' yat boddum fer t' auld 

sew snoot when she tried ta throw it oif t' creuks. 
Yah teeal's good tell anudder teeal's telt. 
Yan mun tak' things as yan finnds them, an' nut as yan 

wants ta finnd them. 
Yance burnt ferivver flait o' V cannle. 
Yance bitten twice shy. 
Yan gits nowt frae a pig but grunts. 
Yan mud as weel swing fer a sheep as a lam'. 
Yans bed's o' yans awn makkin, what's t' use o' snewin' 

yans nooase up at it ? 
Yan is drunk when yan can nowder sit, stand, ner hod 

on bi t' gerse, 'at is yan. 



" It is a fond trick to blame a man for his nature."— 

J. Keighley Snowden. 
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'* Outsiders wonder at the clannishness of Fell-folk: it is 
natural; it is begotten of their common heritage: to a 
Cumbrian or a VVestmerian there is no place like the 
home of his childhood." — Rev. J. Cartmel Robinson. 



*' One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach yon more of maUj 
Of moral evil and of good. 
Than all the sages can.'' 



■Wordsworth. 



* 



'^ // the coarse and clumsy hand 
Kept not working in the land; 
If there were not such as we are^ 
Conld the world have such as ye are ? " 

— Goethe. 
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"WESTMORLAND." 



" And musing on the tale I heard, 
'Twere well, thought I, if often 
To rugged farm life came the gift, 
To harmonize and soften. 

*' If more and more we found the troth 
Of fact and fancy plighted, 
And culture's charm and labour's strength 
In rural homes united. 

** The simple life, the homely hearth, 
With beauty's sphere surrounding. 
And blessing toil where toil abounds, 
With graces more abounding." 

— Whittier. 



COME few years ago there was issued a book from the 
^ pen of Mrs. Humphrey Ward with the title of ''Robert 
Elsmere." It endeavours to portray the travail of a 
soul loosed from the moorings to which it had been long 
accustomed, and sets forth the conflict a man must 
wage when duty, interest, and sentimental attachment 
all seem engaged in confused and confusing struggle. 
With all that part of the work, or with the heated con- 
troversies it gave place to, we have nothing to do 
further than remark — as any general reader may of it — 
that of all subjects treated of in novels, theology seems 
the worst fitted. 

The real interest for any Westmorland reader into 
whose hands " Robert Elsmere " finds its way will be 
found in the ten chapters which open the plan of the 
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work and are entitled ^' Westmoreland," and purport to 
give some account of the men and manners of that 
county. 

It need not, perhaps, be said that there are wonder- 
fully charming word pictures of the old grey county, 
her hills and valleys, rocks and mountains, becks and 
tarns, moors and mists. Even the farmhouse gardens 
and the black oak settles, and presses, and dressers, 
have a homely look in the narrative, such as well 
becomes them. 

Some of the local characters, too, have a dash of real 
nature about them. The two carriers, Sarah the cook, 
and Mary Backhouse, are not without their living pro- 
totypes. The story of the Leyburns could even be 
matched ; there is more than one Westmorland family 
with a ^^ hop out of kin " in it. 

It is when we come into close quarters with the 
account that it becomes necessary in the interests of 
truth to protest. Take the vicar's narrative of the 
Leyburns to commence with : — 

The Leyburn's grandfather, it appeared, had been a typical 
north-country peasant. [A Westmorland " peasant " by the 
way, is a statesman living on his own land] — honest, with strong 
passions of love and hate, thinking nothing of knocking down his 
wife with the poker ^ and frugal in all things save drink. [Cush 
barn !J Drink, however, was ultimately his ruin, as it was the 
ruin of most (?) of the Cumberland statesmen^' [Of course to 
many, even well-informed persons, Westmorland is in Cumber- 
land !J *' The people about here say he drank away an acre a 
year. He had some fifty acres, and it took about thirty years 
to beggar him." [Italics ours]. 

* "The inhabitants are g^enerally addicted to sobriety and temperance, 
and express a thriftiness in their apparel; the women using a plain, 
thoug"h decent and handsome^ dress above most of their neighbours." — 
Description of the County of Westmoreland^ by Sir Daniel Fleming, 
A.D. 1671. Wilson, Kendal; price, is. 
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That is the vicar's narrative of a " typical " peasant. 
We will extend it to his family : — 

Meanwhile, this brutal, rollicking, strong-natured person had 
sons and daughters— plenty of them. Most of them, even the 
daughters, were brutal and rollicking too. [What say ye lasses ? 
Its frae yan o' yer awn set.] Of one of the daughters, now 
dead, [but e' Westmorland we let t' deed lig whiatly] it was 
reported that having on one occasion discovered her father, 
then an old infirm man, sitting calmly by the fire beside the 
prostrate form of his wife whom he had just felled with his 
crutch^ she had taken off her wooden shoe [mappen her clog] 
and given her father a clout on the head, which left his grey 
hair streaming with blood ; after which she had calmly put 
the horse into the cart, and driven off to fetch the doctor to 
both her parents. [Italics ours] . 

In a previous paragraph the authoress says : — 

The old statesmen or peasant proprietors of the valley had for 
the most part succumbed to various destructive influences, 
some social, some economical, added to a certain amount of 
corrosion from within ; and their places had been taken by 
lease holders, less drunken perhaps, but also far less shrewd 
and individual, and lacking in the rude dignity of their 
predecessors. 

Now it seems clear from those statements that we are 
asked to believe, first that the statesmen were brutes, 
and further that they have brought about their own 
extinction through evil habits mainly, — that is to say 
they are extinct, and being so it is well. The obvious 
exaggeration of the statement respecting Westmorland 
women"^ makes it unnecessary to deal with it excepting in 

^'John Ruskin's ^' Our Benighted Life in Westmorland,'^' — ''Yester- 
day," he writes, '* I went into a shepherd farmer's cottage to wish who- 
ever might be in the house 'A Happy New Year.' His wife was at 
home^ of course, and his httle daughter Agnes, nine years old — both as 
good as gold, in their way.'' 'Iheir cottage is to be the model of those 
tor the Company of St. George which Mr. Kuskin desired to establish. 
There could hardly be higher commendation tor Westmorland women 
than that. 
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a general way. Against the allegation of self-destruction 
by drink let us set MilFs account of our yeomanry, it 
will act in two directions : — 

The yeomanry who were vaunted as the glory of England 
while they existed and have been so much mourned over since 
they disappeared, were either small proprietors or small 
farmers, and if they were mostly the last, the character they 
bore for sturdy independence is the more noticeable. There 
is a part of England, unfortunately a very small part, where 
peasant proprietors are still common ; for such are the '' states- 
men " of Cumberland and Westmorland There is 

but one voice among those acquainted with the country^ on the 
admirable effects of this tenure of land in these counties. [Italics 
ours] . 

Those of course are only the words of a political 
economist, but Mill had a character for veracity, and 
he is hardly likely to credit a system with praise, that had 
brought forth only a horde of debauched ''newdlins." 
Anyhow the yeomanry or statesmen of Cumberland and 
Westmorland have survived long enough to be regarded 
as '' survivals," and this leaves us with the conclusion 
that in some respects they were superior to the moral, 
social, and economic influences that had swept away 
their earlier contemporaries beyond the fells ! It may 
be said perhaps it was their better physical powers that 
aved them, but this would hardly prove, that above all 
men they were sinners in the matter of indulgence in 
Westmorland, 

The truth plainly put is, the novelist was wrong. 
She wrote of what she did not quite understand, and it 
is, as if Anthony Whitehead had undertaken to portray 
for us the life of fashion. Unfortunately the misstate- 
ment of fact set forth with so much show of truth, is, 
just what many people believe about it. Outside of 
Westmorland, and not very far outside of it either, it is 
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quite easy to show that the people who live there, are 
only a tribe of boors, very little removed in sentiment 
and feeling from the hogs and bullocks among which 
their lives are set apart. 

How far this idea is accentuated in '' Robert 
Elsmere" is a painful, but now a necessary task to 
show. The narrative of the Leyburn family may 
further be drawn on for evidence : — 

Among this grim and earthy crew, there was one exception, 
a '* hop out of kin " of whom all the rest made sport. This 
was the second son, Richard, who showed such a persistent 
tendency to " book-larnin," and such a persistent idiocy in 
all matters pertaining to the land, that nothing was left to the 
father at last but to send him with many oaths to the Grammar 
School at Whinborough. From the moment the boy got a 
footing in the school he hardly cost his father another penny. 
He got a local bursary which paid his school expenses, he 
never missed a remove or failed to gain a prize, and finally 
won a close scholarship which carried him triumphantly to 
Queen's College. 

The fortunes of Richard Leyburn need not be further 
detailed ; by borrowing money which his own family 
refused to advance, he at last attained the summit of 
fame, fiis family refrained from communicating with 
him, and at last ceased to regard him as one of them, 
until money was wanted to retrieve their position, which 
was promptly sent. How far this description is true of 
a *' typical" Westmorland family it is positively dan- 
gerous for us to commence to say. In scores of 
instances the family virtues, and with them the family 
fortune have gone under one hat. Years of uncom- 
plaining denial have been borne that the one fortunate 
and clever son might know no stint, but it is few, 
indeed, who will recognise the heartless callousness 
depicted of such a case as this. 
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Finally the old man dies, and once more the family 
meet under one roof. How typical of the facts is this, 
we all know. Probably in no part of the kingdom is 
family affection so strong. In no district is it so fated 
to suffer. Before the youngest arrives at years of 
knowledge, in many cases before the youngest is born, 
the elder children are squandered to the four corners of 
the earth, and the probability is, that never again will 
they meet as a family excepting to pay their last tribute 
of respect to the dead. So in Leyburn's case. The 
old man dies ; they meet and have an old-fashioned 
carousal over the funeral. The uncle is drunk before 
supper is over, and under the table, and so on. Of 
course it must be borne in mind this refers to the old 
times in one sense, and to modern times in another. 
The old man dies in the era after the statesmen have 
devoured their substance and class by riotous livmg. 
But he is buried in the good old times of the '' arval.'' 
A novelist is not under the ordinary rules of sequence 
evidently : — 

It was an August night. I remember Leyburn threw back his 
head and drank it in. " I have'nt breathed this air for five- 
and-twenty years " he said. " I thought I hated the place, and 
in spite of that drunken crew in there, it draws me to it hke a 
magnet. I feel after all that I have the fells in my blood." 

Once in five-and-twenty years, seems not the very 
highest result one might expect of magnetism, but that 
is a small matter in so large a topic. Would a typical 
fell-bred man so far forget himself to so speak to a 
stranger of his family ? The proverbial reticence of the 
tribe, on that subject refutes the allegation. But a 
worse lapse than even this takes place in the account of 
the learned, refined, and dignified '' hop out of kin.'' 
when he once more comes back to live at the home of 
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his youth, and amidst his old cronies. It is still the 
vicar who has to answer for it : — 

If you knew the things that used to go on there in the old days 

— the savages that lived there and Dick Leyburn 

walking about in a white tie, and the same men touching their 
hats to him (?) who had belaboured him when he was a boy 
at the village school — it was queer. [Italics ours.] 

Decidedly, it would be queer indeed to see a number 
of elderly Westmorland men timidly touching their 
hats to a man with whom they had gone to school, 
probably fought, and certainly wrestled with. It is too 
funny to contemplate. As an anti-climax here is a field 
of unbounded possibilities. '' As common as a farmer 
touching his hat." No more need we cast reflections 
on the lawyer's chances in the future, or quote the cow 
that whistles ^' God Save the Queen," or the pig going 
up a tree tail first. Mrs. Humphrey Ward has earned 
our gratitude at least, for that little stroke of the long- 
bow. 

Let us turn to the doctor. Of all men probably the 
priest and the doctor come nearest the confidences of 
the people amongst whom they labour, in Westmorland, 
as in other places. Doctor Barker is a lover of the 
fell-folk :— 

John Backhouse and his queer brother are as much a feature 
of the valley as High Fell. We have too few originals left to 
be so particular about trifles. 

The drunkenness is bad. There are worse things even 
than that. The two brothers who are the carriers are 
*' characters " and relics of a Westmorland which is 
doomed. One is seventy and tough, he does'nt drink 
much, but could. The other is ^' daft," and one glass 
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puts him under the table. They fratch as brothers do. 
They make up again as brothers may, and thus wears 
out the little day of their Kves. The doctor goes on : — 

It is a family that is original and old world even in its way of 
dying. I have been a doctor in these parts for five-and-twenty 
years. I have seen what you may call old Westmorland die 
out — costume, dialect, superstitions. At least, as to dialect, 
the people have become bi-lingual. I sometimes think they 
talk it to each other as much as ever, but some of them won't 
talk it to you and me at all. And as to superstitions, the only 
ghost story I know that still has some hold on popular belief is 
the one which attaches to this mountain here. High Fell, at the 
end of the valley. 

As in the vicar's recital we find the ^* arval " supper, 
after the statesmen had become extinct, and on turning 
to the facts find statesmen now in every village, dale, 
and hamlet, whilst for information on the matter of 
*^ arvals " we are under obligation to tradition ; so here 
we are confronted with another almost similar paradox. 
The doctor has seen the dialect die out — yet the dialect 
is as " whick " as ever. Notions on dress certainly 
have changed, but the ^^ goffering frame" even is still 
met with on high occasions when cap borders are to 
*' crimp." The '^ superstitions " are as firmly rooted as 
ever, and they will be so long as there are dowly spots 
for barguest, boggle, or bo-man to cronk in. 

Thus do fact and fiction agree. 

But there is still Sarah, the cook, to save the position. 
Sarah who represents the Westmorland woman scorned, 
and is in consequence somewhat '' plain spokken." 
Her skill in milkus or pantry is, to many a devoted 
woman everything, the very breath of her nostrils is not 
more precious than her reputation at the butter-bowl or 
baking-board. So when Sarah, who, by the way, gets 
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her mistress out of her difficulties so '' cannily,'* found 
her skill slighted, it was natural she should evince her 
satisfaction when the carrier failed in his commission, 
and left the mistress to face the difficulties of her 
party unassisted by the gew-gaws from the shop :— 

Why, missis we'll do very well. PU hev some scones in t* 
oven in naw time, an' theer's finger biscuits, an' wi' buttered 
toast an' sum o' t' best jams, if they don't hev enuf to eat they 
ought to. 

Spoken like a Westmorland woman truly, but under 
the circumstances no Westmorland woman would have 
referred to the half-drunken, forgetful, unrepentant 
carrier as '' Mister ' ! Like the brutahty of the 
peasantry, or, the unnatural relationship in the Leyburn 
family, or the extinction of the statesmen, the incident 
breaks down on the very first occasion we have to 
examine it closely. The broad details are satisfactory, 
but get to close quarters with them and they are as 
defective as the carrier's dialect, and that is a hard 
saying. 

One feels that the whole description of Westmorland 
is only caricature. It is, as if some one had told the 
authoress the story of the cuckoo being walled in and 
she had forthwith proceeded to build a theory of the 
dalesmen's natural history ; or, hearing for the first time 
the tale of the moon's reflection in the pond being 
mistaken for a cheese, she had elaborated it into a 
discourse of their notions of astronomy. 

It is as much a matter for regret, as resentment, that 
such a travesty of the Westmorland folk should have 
been committed, for it evinces a wilful neglect of the 
common facts of history ; it clearly demonstrates the 
fact also that '^ the common life which all men lead but 
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few notice'' has not had the consideration due to it 
before those with whom it treats were held up to scorn; 
and worse than all it betrays that failure of skill and 
power to set forth what had been seen and heard. It is 
thus convicted as a failure in morals, as well as in art, 
and the great purposes of literature are debased and 
degraded thereby. 

That Westmorland life does not readily accommodate 
itself to the purposes of literature is by some readily 
conceded. That it can be turned to good account we 
know, by those who understand it, as several works now 
testify. Those who like a good '^ rensil " after every- 
thing contained in books about the county and its ways, 
know from the pages of such works as '' The Bond- 
woman," '^Gaythorne Hall," ^'Twixt Moor and Mead," 
*' Bygone Cumberland and Westmorland " that there is 
no necessity to make the presentment one of ludicrous 
exaggeration to make it attractive. The bucolic, or, if 
a harsher word is wanted, the bumpkin idea, is matter 
for idle curiosity to the Cockney only. It betrays as 
much weakness in one section as the other. Whilst the 
idea of Westmorland folk as a roystering gang of boors, 
making merry over the death of their friends, is one 
displaying only the ignorance of those who hold it. 

The author of '' English Literature " in a notice of 

Wordsworth says: — ''Wordsworth is the poet 

of Man. It is by his close and loving penetration into 
tlu realities and simplicities of human life that he himself 

makes his claim on our reverence as a poet 

The shepherds of the Lake Hills, the dalesmen had been seen 
by him as part of the wild scenery in which he lived, 
and he mixed up their life ivith the grandeur of Nature and 

came to honour them as part of her being 

Living quietly at Grasmere, he sought in the simple 
lives of the dalesmen round him for the foundations of a 
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truer view of mankind than the theories of the [French] 
Revolution afforded. And in thinking and writing of 
the common duties and faith, kindness and truth of lowly men, 
he found in man once more an object of delight, of pure 

imagination and of love He was truly a poet 

of mankind. But his chief work was done in his own 
country and among his own folk ; and he is the fore- 
most singer of those who threw around the lives of 
homely men and women the glory and sweetness of 

song He lies asleep now among the people he 

loved, in the green churchyard of Grasmere, by the side 
of the stream of Rothay, in a place as quiet as his life. 
Few spots on earth are more sacred than his grave." 
[Italics ours] . 

Wordsworth lived between the years 1770 and 1850. 
His activity in the world movements that surged 
through the hearts of men in those years, leaves us no 
possible reason for believing that he voluntarily settled 
himself amongst a tribe of half savage, and wholly 
uncultivated '' ho-bucks " such as the pages of '^ Robert 
Elsmere " depict. 

An able writer has said of English life, that in this 
century it has so much improved in morals and manners, 
the working men and women of to-day in many instances 
lead a nobler and more refined life than did the majority 
of the upper classes a hundred years ago. Taking that 
for true, we can still find exceptional cases where the 
ideal is low, but Westmorland forms as a whole, no 
such exception, nor ever did. 

Curiously enough as this sketch is being prepared a 
Government journal"^' is issued containing the following 
reference to Cumberland and Westmorland : — 



* The Labour Gazette^ December^ 1899. 
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In the counties named there are a number of small farms, 
worked almost entirely by the farmer and his family, others 
with the aid of one or two hired men. Many of the small 
farmers have risen from tJie ranks of farm servants. While in the 
position of unmarried farm servants they are able to save 
money if they are careful, as they have little to spend it on except 
clothes. [Italics ours] . 

The irony of that last line is as delicious, as the state- 
ment is erroneous. The calm assurance that the two 
counties are so far out of the way of temptation in the 
matter of money spending, is just the same error in 
another direction so many people make about Westmor- 
land, and which Mrs. Humphrey Ward has turned to 
such good account. As a matter of fact farm servants 
are not beyond the pale. They can if they so desire, 
because they do in some instances spend all they earn. 
Certainly the temptations to spend diXe fewer ^ just as the 
means of enjoyment are fewer. All the same it is just 
as easy in Westmorland for a man to ^^swattle" through 
his wages as it is for the corner-man in a great city. It 
would otherwise be no virtue for a man to be thrifty, 
and no token of merit for him to rise by sheer industry 
in the social scale. That is not what is meant, but just 
the reverse, and it is a matter for speculation if we have 
come from a race who have once fallen from a high 
estate as set forth in ^^ Robert Elsmere " where our 
better ideals have sprung from, Avith the purpose to live 
up to them, and the tenacity of will to carry it out. 
One writer has said that Westmorland people so live 
that they may die richer than their neighbours suspect. 
An observation not without some force if we apply it to 
the unostentation that is habitual. But as usual there 
is the element of caricature in it. 

A tale is told of two judges, who travelling by train 
game in sight of a hare with the hounds in close pursuit. 
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The judges were much interested, and one of them 
remarked that in his opinion no human power could 
save her. The other concurred, adding ^^only a West- 
morland jury." He knew the tender spot there is for 
the party that is down. Yet a tribe who will ^* feit 
fer love " and '^ russle " out of sheer good nature must 
be content to have their motives sometimes mistaken. 
Since the days when it was legal for a man to chastise 
his *' bosom's lord" with a wand no thicker than his 
thumb, a great alteration has taken place in the ideal 
relationship. In no part of the kingdom is the abuse of 
physical power held in greater abhorrence than it is in 
Westmorland. A wife-beater would be talked of with 
bated breath, as any other unnatural occurrence is 
talked of. For as Doctor Fothergill points out, the 
great openness there is on all matters of family life is a 
peculiarity of Westmorland. A man who would kick 
another in a fight, or use a knife, or thrash his wife 
would be anathema with all self-respecting men. That 
our grandmothers were occasionally ^' bencilled " with 
a crutch, or the poker, as Mrs. Humphrey Ward says 
they were, we must put down to their superior powers 
of '' biding," or, to her superior power of imagmation. 

We have it on good authority that it is necessary to 
occasionally depolarize our ideas. To see ourselves as 
others see us we must get outside ourselves to look. 
Our business is to hold our life at arm's end and look 
at it as something foreign. An easy task when done 
with reservations. For most of us there is somewhere 
a corner around which we draw the curtain, and limit 
our curiosity to the outer side. Not always from weak- 
ness only does this reticence arise. About a man's 
home for instance he is not usually anxious to analyse 
his various sentiments. So it is with Westmorland to 
Westmorland men. A kind of blind and unreasoning 
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attachment springs up within us for it. We cherish the 
sentiment that there is no place like Westmorland, no 
people to compare with those within its grey old walls. 
(I speak of those who have left it, gone away from it for 
good, and who when they meet make comparisons they 
think themselves capable of making). It is a curious 
sort of feeling one has to contend against when an 
unprejudiced, even if ill-informed criticism of Westmor- 
land comes for the first time within one's reach. 
Westmorland in literature is not a very popular subject. 
Hardly anyone seems to have realised that life there 
can have any interest for readers of books. It is a 
lesson too, in humility, to have to read of ourselves as 
*^ peasants " and the children of '^peasants." The 
word is all right so long as it does not come near home. 
A Russian '^peasant" or an Irish ^' peasant " we can 
tolerate, but a Westmorland '' peasant " is something 
of which we were innocent of any acquaintance with. 
So it may be when the whole life is bared that there is 
more in it than we dreamt. From buttering wigs to 
building churches is a far cry in a narrative as things 
go. The literary eye may be salved, whilst that of the 
lover is darkened. With some reserve then must our 
remarks be accepted, even as they are made. Let it 
be cheerfully recorded that if a debit and credit list of 
things said of Westmorland, and Westmorland folk, 
and Westmorland ways were possible, the authoress of 
^' Robert Elsmere " has taken good care that the latter 
shall appear satisfactory. But just as a good average 
is a small virtue in a timekeeper, so a balance to carry 
forward is very little worth when the account is of a life 
— individual and tribal. If a race drink heavy, swear 
hard, thump their women folk, and generally play the 
part of brutes, it is of little consequence that they are 
parsimonious in the matter of their contributions to the 



funds for the renovation of churches. We may take 
the cautious insinuation of the latter quaUty as not 
proven. There is certainly evidence that churches can 
be re-built in Westmorland. There is also strong proof 
that outside of Westmorland there is difficulty in the 
restoration and preservation of interesting ruins — 
ecclesiastical and other. The matter does not rest with 
county or race characteristics. 

Is it true of the '' typical " Westmorland peasant of 
the present time, or the past, that he is, or was, a 
drunkard, a wife beater, an unmitigated brute ? We 
do the authoress no injustice in raising the question, for 
she makes the charge, and reiterates it with damnable 
frequency. Yet it is no more true than if an artist were 
to depict us with squint eyes, or, a sculptor was to give 
one of our '' typical " wrestlers a club foot. If an 
intelligent foreigner were to come into Westmorland 
and find some of our youths standing on their heads, or 
walking on their hands feet upwards, and thenceforth 
proceeded to write a treatise on the curious inversion 
he witnessed, he would be just as truthfully describing 
life as he saw it, as Mrs. Humphrey Ward was in her 
description of the ^^ typical " peasant. Her own words 
shall be her confusion. She gives what she calls a 
'' characteristic " saying of the older race of Westmorland 
men, who clung to the older social order of things when 
the parson was of less account. Their cry was '^ Ef 
ye'l] nobbut send us a gude schulemeaster a verra' 
moderate parson 'ull deea." Very good. But what a 
cry from such a race ! '' Grim," '' earthy," '' brutal," 
** whiskey-drinking," '' rollicking," not even a family but 
a ^^ crew." Yet in all their degradation they were a 
hundred years ahead of cultured and refined England 
in their perception of the means whereby ignorance 
must be conquered. John Ruskin has taken that 
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** characteristic saying,'* and he has thrown around it 
such an argument that it will in time become a national 
cry. Reformers of all kinds are slowly beginning to 
appraise it, and act upon it, and the parson will be not 
less respected, but more when the schoolmaster is 
abroad in full power. 

We assume that an artist in words should be as 
careful of facts as any other artist, the business of 
literature is to hold the mirror up to nature ; fiction — ^ 
higher or lower — has no authority to lie of a race ; to 
invert the facts of life is to degrade the art. It brings 
with it, as in the case of '^ Robert Elsmere," its own 
difficulties, when the imagination runs away with the 
judgment. Hence we are left to account as we may for 
the presence of a wit, a scholar, a saint, a musical 
genius, an eloquent and enthusiastic preacher, an 
earnest, if not very refined dissenting matron, in the 
family of a ^' typical '' peasant with all the county's 
faults of drinking, swearing, fighting, thick on his head. 
These are the offspring, amongst them is '' Richard 
Leyburn " the scholar described as a hop-out-of-kin. 
(Probably meant ^^kind'' as distinct from ''kin'' — 
related). Be that as it may, it is clear we are asked to 
regard the refined and abstracted ^' Richard " as some- 
thing apart from the life with which by birth he had 
been most closely associated. A hop-out-of-kin in a 
family of all the talents! A hop-out-of-kind in a county 
which cried aloud for a good teacher ! '' The story of 
the Leyburns always seem to me typical of many 
things," so says the authoress, and well enough she 
might have added '' of anything." 

It is useless to count over the names of Westmor- 
land men who have in the teeth of many difficulties 
attained distinction. The irony of describing '' Richard 
Leyburn " as a hop-out-of-kin consists in the fact that 



thereby it is intended to confirm the impression that the 
boor and the brute are the true type for Westmorland- 
This in face of the " characteristic saying." Any doubt 
on this head is set at rest by reading the remarks of the 
eldest brother — '^he looked Hke someone who had lost 
somethin' when he was nobbut a lad and had gone 
seekin' it iver since." Another character — Aunt Ellen, 
whom, for her readily provoked fighting spirit, we are 
all bound to admire, suffers in exactly the same way, 
I allude to the bastard English the authoress puts into 
their mouths as the dialect of Westmorland. Evidently 
we are to imagine a brace of unsophisticated rustics in 
all the glory of their bucolic state. They leave her 
hands as a kind of cross-bred circus clowns, or Cockney 
costermongers of unknown origin. Nor is the matter so 
slight as it may seem. Sincerity is the first law of the 
Westmorland peasant's life. So soon as he begins to 
^' knack," or ''chow his words," or forsake his ''twang," 
the first downward step has begun to ruin and refine- 
ment. Ellen, as the Westmorland woman, always 
ready to get her" chip" in, and certain to have the last 
word is excellent ; Ellen as the mother of the lad who 
has gone in search of the Holy Grail, and of whose 
prowess against evil and darkness there never was his 
match is fairly good ; but Ellen as the Westmorland 
dame knackin'. Oh ! horrors, it is worse than sand in 
the porridge. It is not easy to put the dialect into 
print ; it is positively difficult to those who prate about 
its being dead to understand, or care for the spirit by 
which it is kept alive. So only can the account of the 
*' peasant's" life in Westmorland as depicted by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward be explained. The simplest phase of 
the " peasant's " traditions was beyond her power, yet 
she hesitated not in posing as the chronicler of all the 
complexities that enter into the life history of each, 
individual, family, or tribe. 
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It is a matter for profound regret that the narrative 
of the Westmorland ^' peasant's " life has been grafted 
on to a discussion of the great themes of love, and faith, 
and duty. We can take no part in the stormy con- 
troversy which '^ Robert Elsmere " aroused on the 
topics of Theology or Ethics. Those of us who know 
that the base work is a tissue of errors can hardly be 
expected to place any reliance on the speculations 
raised thereon. Yet it may seem to some whose only 
channel of obtaining information of life in Westmorland 
has been '' Robert Elsmere " that this is merely shirking 
the deeper problems dealt with in its pages. On the 
other hand it seems, as if for those who know the facts, 
and know them to be different from this presentment of 
them, even if given in the form of fiction there is the 
simple duty of saying so much, and quitting the subject. 
Half a century ago, not the least of the questions raised 
in " Robert Elsmere," was asked by Mrs. Browning : — 

'' This daugher of the people. Such soft flowers 
From such rough roots ? The people under there, 

Can sin so, curse so, smell so, faugh ! 

Yet have such daughters ? '* 

We are no nearer an answer for Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward's work. It does not seem as if for the people in 
their dirt she had any message of cheer. Nothing for 
the weak hearted, wherewith to strengthen them. Less 
than nothing for the fallen, to weaken the hold upon 
them of vice, misery, and superstition. However, that 
is not our concern, and from diffidence we are con- 
strained, who look to the peasantry of Westmorland as 
our progenitors from entermg into anything like a 
defence against the imputations which the great 
litterateur for some reason saw fit to cast at them. 
Fortunately the charges of boorishness and brutality 
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are not characteristics which can be carried about in 
disguise. The following extracts from Dr. Gibson's 
'« Legends and Historical Notes " on the education side 
of the subject may be quoted with aptitude : — 

The natives of Westmoreland have great privileges in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The fellowships and 
valuable livings of the old foundations of Queen's College, 
Oxford, are exclusively appropriated to the natives of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland. In the same College there are 
valuable exhibitions by the Lady Elizabeth Hastings to youths 
from Appleby and Heversham Schools. 

Nor does this conclude the whole matter of education 
in Westmorland, where it may be asserted without fear 
of contradiction, there has been less necessity for legal 
measures to be resorted to, than in any other county in 
the kingdom to spread its beneficent influences amongst 
the poorer classes. For — 

The endowed schools of Westmoreland are mainly indebted to 
the patient and successful scholar [hop-out-of-kinj who after 
making his way to the Universities, often with slender means, 
when success crowned his efforts, frequently was anxious to 
give to his native village and the humbler classes the means 
of education. 

The village schools had other patrons, where these were 
not forthcoming, which in some of us it were sheer 
ingratitude, if we forget them, or, allowed a misrepre- 
sentation of them to go unchallenged. Of such West- 
morland has never been conspicuously scarce. Thirty 
years ago two-thirds of the children of England were 
absolutely without instruction.-'' The population out- 



* Fide Justice McCarthy's A Short History of our own Times. 
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grew the educational machinery, and this with the 
desire for cheap child labour which industrial machinery 
made possible, and profitable, must be regarded as the 
chief factors in bringing about so deplorable a condition. 
Westmorland being outside both these developments 
was safe from their obvious disadvantages. But in 
Westmorland there were others arising from sparsely 
populated hamlets, distant and outlying farms and 
cottages, which with all the earnestness imaginable 
could not be met without serious self-sacrifice. It is a 
page of history likely never to be written, now that the 
mind of the nation has been aroused, and can see the 
force of the characteristic saying of the old whisky- 
drinking Westmerians. The cry for good teachers is 
general now, and some of the men who not only cried, 
but put shoulder to the wheel years ago, are amongst 
those whom we are all ready enough to forget or 
denounce. Anyhow Westmorland escaped the charge 
of neglecting to give the rudiments of learning to the 
poorer part of the population sooner than some of her 
more progressive neighbours. There were difficulties 
in the way, then as now, for teacher as well as scholar. 
A goodly number of ladsi, and lasses as well, get their 
first lesson in that dogged and patient determination so 
soon as they shoulder the scholar's wallet and commence 
to tramp (o'er moor and fell literally), their daily half- 
dozen miles to school, enlivened most probably by a 
pitched battle now and then. In a mere digression, the 
question of education past or present cannot be fully 
discussed. We know that Westmorland with all her 
faults was not behind other counties. We know that it 
was due to the patient zeal of her clergymen, land- 
owners, and peasantry, that when the cry went up in 
England for legislative interference on behalf of ignorant 
childhood, already Westmorland was endeavouring to 
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cope, and indeed was coping with the problem so 
effectually that very few of the children but had some 
rudiments of knowledge to start the battle oi life with. 
In how few cases did the youths of Westmorland go 
forth to their life's work without a Lord Wharton's 
Bible, earned by that conquest of the memory, which 
was looked upon by child as well as parent as some- 
thing wonderful — ^' savin' t' salms ? " What pride 
again, those brutal, rollicking, mothers had in tricking 
the barns out for that annual display of intellectual 
attainment — '^ sayin' t' catechism " in open church. 
How thrang the tailors, shoemakers, and manty-makers 
would be for that high event. ^' Not much " it may be 
said this in the way of education, *'to teach the 
children the empty formularies of a creed." Very 
well. Let us go to the root of the whole matter, and 
contrast it with progressive and civilised England 
which taught them nothing. If we grant readily that 
the State soon excelled the Chruch in the provision of 
educational facilities, we may also remember thankfully 
the obligations we are under to the latter for what it did, 
even for the poorest. 

The fierce heat of controversy which '^Robert 
Elsmere " gave rise to on speculative matters has gone. 
The book now can be viewed in all calmness, and the 
facts it purports to set forth, be compared with the facts 
of life. From our standpoint the work as a record is a 
miserable failure. But probably the world, if it cares 
to pass any judgment at all, will modify the verdict. It 
is always safe to flatter the vanity of one class by 
deprecating the attainments of another, and ^^ Robert 
Elsmere " is sure to find admirers for that reason if 
no other. 

In one respect Dr. Milner Fothergill's book ** Gay- 
thorne Hall " resembles *' Robert Elsmere." It treats 
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of a topic that can hardly be regarded as matching the 
characters. 

Fothergill ^* lifted" his characters bodily out of West- 
morland and put the scene of his tale in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire instead of the West Ward of 
Westmorland. But he ^^ lifted" them effectively, with 
all their faults and follies, with their strong points and 
with their weak ones, or foolish. Their life, such as it 
is, which he knew from life, their language, their customs, 
their chief and distinguishing characteristics. These 
were the warp and woof from which he wove a web 
of history of the Chartist movement, and which forms a 
not to be despised account of a sometimes misjudged 
page of English political history. He sought in 
politics, what Mrs. Humphrey Ward sought in theology. 
But neither Chartism nor Unitarianism can be regarded 
as apropos where authority is held in so much respect. 
In moving the scene of his work, Fothergill showed 
discrimination, and his subject could be better dealt 
with when his characters were transposed from the 
surroundings where they were so well to be *^ kent." 
Squire Wharton, John Wharton, Squire Oldfield, Canon 
Wordsworth, Luke and Annas, Bulman and Mrs. 
Allonby with the others are so '' kenspeckle" they need 
no address. The Wybrow Board of Guardians; the 
magisterial bench with the energetic and decisive chair- 
man ; the after-dinner informal speeches are genuine 
pictures which all Westmorland men know, just as they 
know and carry in their mind the impressions of the 
fells. Any, even the slightest alteration in which picture 
would be ^^felt" just as we ^^ feel " the disappearance 
of a tree from a familiar landscape. Is it a poacher ? — 
stand up Will Dalton. Is it a social failure ? — there is 
Oldfield the unlucky. Bad speculation ruins him, down, 
down, he falls, at last is advised to become a '' seeal- 
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co*er," but prefers to rob his ward, and preserves to the 
last that sense of shame which finally drives him out of 
the country. The Westmorland clogs— they are in, 
being such capital inventions for '^shirHng'' in, along 
with the mittens, muffatees, and taffy. Farmers, 
joiners, blacksmiths, shoemakers, tailors, publicans, and 
labourers, Fothergill got them all in, and we know them 
all. The Lacklands who drank their acres away one a 
year. The rector, his clerk, the farm ^'bailey," and the 
confidential servants. They stand out on Doctor 
Fothergill's pages like the old silhouettes one occasion- 
ally comes across amongst the treasures of an earlier 
generation. Westmorland life, with its gladness, its 
sadness, aye, and its madness was an open book to the 
doctor. He lived and worked under the shadows of 
the fells, and he has reproduced that life for us, in pages 
that are no travesty. He knew what changes had come 
over the social life of Westmorland '* with the process 
of the suns " but not by a word or a hint would he say 
anything that would dim the grandeur of character in 
men of the past like Squire Wharton. They have gone 
off life's stage after playing their little part, and historical 
accuracy in dealing with them is their just due from us. 
Did they love port wine over much ? Gout was their 
sure reward, bravely borne it might be as became the fine 
old English gentlemen of the old school. Of the young 
bloods and their untamed passions, and wild follies 
there is the inevitable story. The thoughtless runaway 
wedding at Gretna Green, and the after complications 
in family histories, Fothergill in nowise spares the 
details but he gives them in facts. He makes his 
characters so true to the Westmorland life that they 
insensibly become national. They take their due place 
in the times to which they belong. Neither for coarse- 
ness nor refinement, for goodness nor badness, are they 
more than all others set apart. 
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*^Edith Wharton," the heroine of ^^Gaythorne Hall/* 
is '* a flower blown in its native bed," she is as much as 
any a type of what has sprung from a long ancestry of 
Westmorland yeomen. ' Her living prototype moves 
amongst the familiar names, and in the places of 
Fothergill's youth. And where we may ask is the type 
of the brutal, rollicking, Westmorland woman Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward depicts with such gusto ? The 
answer is, she is gone where so many other creations of 
a '* mind diseased " have gone. 

A story went through the newspapers recently of 
some Manchester men who got lost on the fells and 
were glad to avail themselves of the hospitality of a 
humble home, such as are found only in the dales of 
Westmorland, where ''far from the busy haunts of 
men " the old life still holds its own. It was a good 
picture for " a seeing eye," that the derelicts furnished. 
The likeness of the old dame one could have sworn to, 
clogs, cap, checkt brat, and coarse goon and all. The 
''glooar," twang, and the snatches of conversation what 
time she busied herself with frying pan and kettle all 
were noted. But it was over the feeding that the 
Manchester men were non-plussed. '' Noo than ye 
mun mak a good tea" — '' hev anudder cup " — '' Ahs 
sewer yer macken badly oot " — '' help yersels an mak 
yersels at heam " — '' reach tull." In all their wide 
experience nothing of this kind had ever fallen in their 
way, and by way of appreciation they contrasted the 
difference in effect of commercialism, and hospitality on 
humanity. A Westmorland man would have taken it 
as a matter of course. In fact the observance would 
only be noticeable in the breach. Perhaps this is our 
greatest crime, for '' we have eyes, hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions," as other men 
<' we are fed, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
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same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer, we bleed if 
pricked, and laugh when tickled, poisoned we die, and 
wronged we seek revenge." 

Behind the ''typical" Westmorland man are long 
centuries of soHtary communings with Nature in her 
sterner aspects. Conflicts with her too for the bread 
of his daily hfe. These have made him somewhat harsh 
in outer aspect. Somewhat dogmatic and resolute in 
temper. He does not shine (aor endeavour to shine) 
with any great lustre as a society man. His conversa- 
tion is full of " ancient saws and modern instances." 
Like all hill races he has an intense love of independence, 
so much so that it bubbles over in blunt, brusque, ways 
that are easy to be misunderstood. His home, and his 
home folk are the centre of his little world, and his thrift 
industry, honesty, and perseverance are proverbial the 
kingdom over. From the spindle side, as well as, the 
spear, he is bred to be humane, but never to be caught 
boasting about it at his peril. All through his life he 
will see quite commonly actions of neighbourliness and 
good feelmg such as few outsiders are aware of. The 
circumstances of his life make them a necessity. If he 
wants drink he will have it ; and if he wants to get 
drunk he will get drunk or burst in trying. So with i 
fight. To oblige a friend who wants him to " gah 
ootside wi' him" he will "gah," and a good stand up 
fight will take place, after which the two will shake 
hands and remain as good or better friends than ever* 
It is not always considered that the wealth of West- 
morland is all out of doors. There are a good many 
things that cannot be put under lock and key, and 
probably the easiest and most conducive method of set- 
tling minor disputes over "dyke gaps," " sweethearts," 
or ''wo'whols" is by adjournment mutually arranged 
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to a (^uiet fight ^^atween thersels." But a Westmorland 
man does not punch, nor stab, nor take any mean 
advantage. Of course they talk very plainly to one 
another, and so avoid even such measures as the above, 
v^hich are reserved for extreme cases. The moral is 
that he is a rough, honest, and kind-hearted man as a 
husband, father, or friend. Doing his duty in each 
sphere as he understands it, without much cackling over 
it either. Any picture of him as a drunken, rollicking, 
brutal kind of a being, or the descendant of such, more 
than any others, is a libel on the present race as on the 
past."*'' 

Mr. Scott in '' Bygone Cumberland and Westmor- 



^ Note. — Ihe reader who would learn something reliable of the morale 
mental, social, or economic condition of Westmorland, now, or in the 
past, may with assurance obtain ^'Legends and Historic Notes of North 
Westmoreland'' by Dr. Gibson, J. P. 1 herein will be found observations, 
by one who understood his subject, on the superstitions of the past, their 
present extent, with the causes that make for their ultimate disappearance. 
tiy the aid of Dr. Gibson's luminous work many otherwise obscure 
matters in the county's procedure become intelligiDle, and many an old 
name, or word, or bare hill side becomes instinct with a lite seldom 
suspected. The habits of the past generations are not spared, glossed, 
or shirked. Amusing, gross, or whatever other faults and failings our 
forefathers had in coinmon with their age, the author notes that with — 
*' them, as now, economy was the rule and order ot the day." He gives 
some traces of the effect economic forces have had on land ownership, 
and the resulting changes that have sprung up therein, as they have 
sprung up in every relationship of life. Politics, poor law administration, 
religion, education, even the superannuation of tne county gaol, are all 
alluded to — it is not many county chroniclers who have to record the 
*' closing down " of an institution like a county gaol for want ot work as 
Dr. Gibson had ! Climate, sports, tood, marriage customs, are referrred 
to, but we seek in vain lor any record ut the debauchery that is supposed 
to have destroyed the yeoman. In fact it does not appear the author 
knew of such destruction, for he points out that **inthe churchyards of 
many places are interesting monuments with quaint inscriptions, some of 
them worthy of note as covering the remains ot people whose descendants 
still inherit their property as yeomen. There are many such at 
Kavenstonedale, Orton, Tebay, Shap, and many other places in this 
county." *' Robert Klsmere " is dated i8SS, and by a strange irony in 
its late is fully answered in almost every Westmorland detail by Dr, 
Gibson's " Notes " of 1887. 

if it is added that J. Whitehead and Son, of Appleby, are the publishers 
of Dr. Gibson's work it may help some at a distance to a treat which the 
present writer only enjoyed through the kind offices of Daniel Scott, Esq., 
the genial editor of the I^enritk Observer, 
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land'' has given excerpts from two interesting documents 
referring to the old days in Kendal. One relates to 
drunkards and their punishment for *' giving up their 
bodies which Almighty God hath ordained to honour to 
their own beggaring at length, and lament- 
able grief to all other good Christians, their neighbours 
detesting and loathing that vice'' The condign punishment 
for *' so immeasurable devouring of strong drink" is 
"to the end thereby to reclaim and warn every one of 
them from lewdness and detestable offences of drinking." 
Jennet Eskrigge it was decreed should be " carted 
through the town to the terror and fear of other persons 
of evil disposition for the committing of the like offence 
in time to come." With Jennet, a magistrate was also 
made to suffer for his part of the offence, by being 
expelled from his office. The rigour of these regulations 
does not seem to speak of rollicking drunkards as the 
"typical" men of Westmorland. Four hundred years 
ago when they wanted night watchmen in Kendal they 
ordered them to be " manlike men," and the phrase is 
so relevant to the subject it may well close it A county 
is happy that demands of her sons that they be " man- 
like men." [Italics ours] . 



Aye, Sewer ! — Him 'at hez a good crop may thole a 
few thissles. — Cumberland Glossary^ Ed. 1899. 

A Bad Habit. — '' I hev a terrible habit i' sayin' 
terrible ; aye, a terrible habit I hev o' sayin' terrible 
terrible." — Ibid. 



" God only and good angels look 
Behind the blissful scene/' 
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"SALMAGUNDI." 
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'' Is there nothing yet unsaid before the change appears? " 



Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of illj 
To pangs of nature^ sins of willy 

Defects of doiibt^ and taints of blood ; 

That nothing walks with aimless feet^ 
That not one life shall be destroy d^ 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 

When God hath made the pile complete. 

— Tennyson. 
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''SALMAGUNDI." 



'' Tho' every voice combined, 
In honour of thy ways, 
A something thou wilt find, 
To mend in after days.'' 



A popular preacher, to enforce a 
Westmorland. point, lately told his audience a 

tale of Westmorland. It v^as to 
the effect, that when a landowner was remonstrated 
with for being backward in his devotions, retorted, that 
for him to pray was unnecessary, seeing so many 
farmers were ready to pray for him. In itself the story 
was a silly piece of irreverent nonsense. It probably 
never had any foundation in fact, and possibly was a 
distorted and garbled version of something quite 
different in meaning. The recital of it, in good faith to 
demonstrate ignorance and depravity, in Westmorland 
people is another matter. It had a curious effect on at 
least one member of that particular preacher's con- 
gregation, perhaps the only one there who might have 
claimed the right to feel indignant when Westmorland 
was insulted. But preachers and spiritual matters are 
not the only subjects of which we might reasonably 
complain, if it were not for the fact that being so strongly 
armed m honesty, all the cackling of superficial critics 
is allowed to pass like the idle wind. In the elaborate, 
and long winded, account of a phase of Westmoriand 
life by Miss Carey, the sententious observation is made 
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that from a certain dale ^^ a rich woman, or a good cow, 
cannot escape.'' How neatly the authoress wraps up 
the stinging compliment to the dalesmen, and gets the 
insult to her own sex home as well. Fat cows and rich 
women ! How well they go together in Westmorland ! 
What men they must be who never allow either to be 
taken from their clutches. It is perhaps well that the 
observation is by a woman. But the fault is not 
altogether with those who have tried to translate to 
books some account of the things they have partly 
learnt of Westmorland folk, their ways, manners, 
customs, speech, thought, and life. A wise American 
says that for each individual there are three personalities. 
The real one, known only to the Maker ; the ideal self 
we would be ; the ideal that others see in us. The two 
latter are likely to be very different from one another, 
and from the real individual. All that may help us to 
an exact presentation is love. When that is absent we 
get caricature, clever, searching, and interesting, but 
caricature none the less. In Westmorland is this more 
likely to arise seeing the reserved and withdrawn 
nature of the life that is " tpyical." There is no gush, 
no sentiment, no spread. Reserve, repression, self- 
control, and chill to all outside the narrow circle. It is 
easier to see how the quaint, and almost barbarous tales 
of Westmorland have got started, than to explain or 
contradict them. In many cases they are so comical as 
to need no other feature to perpetuate them. Mere 
slips of the tongue, some of them like auld Will Varey, 
who, when the lord called to see him, got it '' heffled 
oot": — ^'Welcome in, mi lord.'' ''Aye, sewer," re- 
plied the unconcerned and unceremonious lord, " Ah's 
sewerly welcome in mi awn hoose.'' ''Than," auld 
Will used to say, " Ah hed ta advance a space er tweea 
back." It was the same auld Will who at rent audit 
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would kick his hat crown out, so it could be replaced 
by '' a good auld un 'at hedn't been worn seea mich.'' 
Of another kind is the following. In this instance force 
of habit and a wish not to enter into particulars is the 
explanation partly. The latter is not always in mind 
when the tale is repeated : — 

'' What ! ye've bin beryin t' wife to-day, Richy ? " 
'' Aye, an' we've hed a gay fine day fer t' job." 
It almost seems hopeless to set about proving that such 
a bald statement as that has nothing heartless in it. 
Yet it need not necessarily have the least of even 
thoughtlessness about it. The dead wife was no 
subject for any mortal to be allowed to talk of, the 
weather might be discussed but not the other. So with 
the thrifty old dame whose husband lay longer adying 
than was anticipated. Betty would put her man away 
with fitting fare. Markets for meat were few and far 
off, so she, good thoughtful soul, sent for the joint before 
the consummation of the life it was intended to mark 
had taken place. With race perversity John stuck to 
his breath, he would not die to save a joint of meat, so 
it went bad, and had to be destroyed. Betty had her 
comforters in her double loss. She might perhaps buy 
another joint — " Ah's deea nowt o' t' mack as buy some 
mair. He sud a deed when he'd t'loff ov a decent 
berryin, 'at mud he ; he'll git neea dinner frae me fer 
Ah'st side him wi' breed an' cheese first." Faithful 
Betty, she knew how John would have backed her up 
in her efforts to save both meat and mense, and have 
been the first to approve her actions, which it is so easy 
for others to raise a little cheap popularity over for 
themselves, who have never realised one-half of the 
significance of the story. The arval supper, solemn, 
typical at once of duty done to the dead and due to the 
hving, and signified by good cheer is an institution 
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hiuch older than many imagine. Its real value arid 
nature are too important to be dealt with in a mere 
digression. Arval suppers, like the '^ crooner's quest," 
and many a little ceremony in land law had an im- 
portant significance in the olden times. At all events, 
Betty was in her proper line of duty, as she conceived 
it, and to mock at her calamity only marks the ignorance 
of the mocker. 

Along with Betty, whose fatal slip has immortalized 
her, is the youth whose '^ fadder wad nivver dee, marry, 
as lang as thers a job ta hoond yan on tull. Fadder dee ! 
Nivver ! We'st hev fadder ta worry when his time 
comes." Then again we have the tale of the old gentle- 
man whose lad lay badly, and he was the light of his 
eye, his right hand, and chief adviser. ^^ Yon lad o' 
oors is badly, doctor ; give us some physic for him, an' 
lets hev nin o' yer lingger-em on mack o' ket fer wer 

seea thrang wi t' hay." '' Very well, Mr. , what age 

is your boy ? " '' Nay ! nay ! doctor, oor lad's neea boy^ 
'at is he nut; he's ower fifty." But there are compensa- 
tions even in the worst defects. And in Westmorland 
it will take a wonderful quantity of surface polish to 
displace the innate sincerity, and hatred of all 
^' pertense." 

To have given some figures of 
- Social Matters, crime, or pauperism, would have 

been a ready, easy, and con- 
vincing method of writing this paragraph. But just 
now there is a strong tendency to see in much crime 
and vice the element that comes from town life, 
and are inseparably connected with it. So the figures 
are spared, although they contain an indirect com- 
pliment to our country life, where there is yet room 
to live, time to think, and every inducement to be 
honest and upright. In this respect Westmorland is 
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without compeer. Only there, and only on the fell^ 
sides, could the following narrative have originated. 
Its truth is vouched for. At a lonely home, situated 
miles away from market, church, or other human 
habitation, the grandmother died. There was no 
road for vehicle from the place, and of necessity the 
body had to be taken its last journey strapped to the 
back of the tractable old mare. In the course of the 
melancholy task, refreshments had to be partaken of, 
and Polly's halter was slipped over the ever-present 
hook at the inn door. Flies tormented the poor old nag, 
and in tossing up her head she unmoored herself. Polly 
had left a foal at home, and finding herself at liberty to 
do so, at once started back, and all attemps to capture 
her were of no avail. She trotted gaily homeward 
regardless of all troubles save her own. The poor 
children who had been left behind rushed out to see 
what it all meant, and one eagerly asked ^^ Hez ganny 
come back?" **Aye" says another — ^' she hez that, 
an' come in a canter." Poor children ! Bej^ond their 
horizon, wide as it is, what boundless, never to be 
known regions exist. But then '' in Westmorland all is 
so backward," so those poor wan-faced, narrow-chested 
but withal intelligent people tell us who come into 
Westmorland on their holy days. It sounds strange, 
nay it sounds silly. For men to have to leave their 
stinking streets, and murky shops, and go as it were on 
pilgrimage to see what God's sunshine, and feel what 
pure air are like. The question has been raised before 
now, if the Indian has not passed our stage of civilisa- 
tion, and gone on to something better. It may come to 
seem, too, that any exchange for ^^ sun-kissed hills," and 
*^ wind-swept fells " must have a good deal to commend it, 
and many who have been in Westmorland, and thought 
it was Paradise, are ready enough to admit that the 
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resources of a full and progressive town life may be 
bought too dearly. But moralising apart. We are 
told that such institutions as the Statute Hirings are a 
mark of yet uneradicated slave instinct. A relic that 
has survived through feudalism to our day. A taint of 
blood from our barbaric ancestors not yet purged from 
the Westmorland veins. No industrial revolution has 
come to effect the emancipation of the worker ; no 
sudden access of wealth has come to set the employer 
as a class ^' over against " the employed. The latest 
proposal of which we have notice wherewith to remove 
the strife of modern industrial life, is, that there shall be 
periodical meetings at which masters and men shall 
meet to discuss the matters of interest to both. Is not 
that in the language of science a reversion to type ? 
Masters and men, mistresses and maids do meet in 
Westmorland periodically to agree over matters of 
wages and so on. Certainly there is no resolving, 
counter-resolving, reports sent to the Press, about a 
Westmorland conference of employer and employed. 
Curiously enough, one striking feature is so few records 
are entered, and yet so few disputes arise. This is no 
place to deal with any part of England's present 
problem, of how to give satisfaction and the due pro- 
portion to wealth and work. Only when we are asked 
to realise the full meaning of the market cross with its 
warning words graven in stone — Maintain your 
privileges : Preserve your rights, — we are constrained 
to ask also, what is the full meaning of this century's 
offspring ? What is this system which it is now pro- 
posed to reform so drastically by the meeting together 
of masters and men ? There are many anecdotes 
told of Westmorland social life. None more frequently 
than that of the farmer, who with his men went out to 
hoe turnips, whilst the house folk went on with 
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*' kirnin " and '' beeakin." A friendly neighbour looked 
over the hedge and asked «• hoo is't yer araang t' turnips 
to-day ? " " An' what for sud'nt we be amang them ? " 
'' Becos its Sunday." But there is an evenness and 
sameness in Westmorland days, which, Hke the '' hush '' 
of a wood, must be felt to be understood. And small 
wonder that slight mistakes arise, where days are so 
much like. 

Of another kind, but equally interesting, is the story 
of the well-to-do squire and his man. In driving out 
Jimmy made a sad calculation at a turn. The result 
was, squire, trap, and horse were overturned into a * 
roadside gutter, whilst Jimmy went over the hedge. 
Coming back he was just in time to see his master 
scramble through the carriage window, and the man 
being possessed with a sense of the ludicrous had to 
laugh at the scene. ''Jimmy, thoos a feul ; an' Ah's a 
bigger feul ner thee ta trust misel wi tha." With that 
the squire set ofifto walk home. Jimmy was anxious to 
know what *' wad he deea wi' t' trap ? " " Thoo mun 
bring t' trap beam on thi back, Jimm}^, fer owt Ah care ; 
an' than we'll see wheea leuks t' silliest thee er me.'* 
Of another of these privileged servants in whom no taint 
of servility could ever be traced, it is told how on one 
occasion he had to warn his mistress that she was not 
putting her foot properly on the step in her descent 
from the carriage. ''Sooa! Sooa! Missus, ye're gaan 
ta be doon; hod off ye, hod off ye, a laal bit." ''Ah 
hope, John, you are not addressing me." "Aye, Ah's 
addressin' ye; an' ye'll finnd oot its a gay bit better ta 
keep t' nag on its feet ner ta git it up v/hen its yance 
doon." The logic of John's argument destroyed any 
sting the simile might have, and " t' missus" had to 
give in as usual. Scores of these stories of life in 
Arcadia are current, but enough has been adduced to 
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show how much differently things may go in so small a 
country even as ours. 

** In our childhood our mother's 
Superstitions. maids have so terrified us with an 

ugly devil having horns on his 
head, fire in his mouth, and a tail at his breach ; eyes 
like basin, fangs like a dog, claws like a bear, a skin like 
a negro, and a voice like a lion, whereby we start and 
are afraid when we hear one cry boh ! and they have so 
fray'd us with bull-beggars, spirits, witches, urchins, 
elves, hags, fairies, satyrs, pans, faunes, sylvans, 
kit-with-the-candle-stick, tritons, centaurs, dwarfs, 
giants, imps, calcars, conjurers, nymphs, changelings, 
incubus, Robin Goodfellow, the spoorn, the man-in-the- 
oak, the hell-wain, the fire-drake, the puckle, Tom 
Thumb, hobgoblin, Tom Tumbler, boneless, and such 
bugbears, that we are afraid of our own shadows, 
insomuch that some never fear the devil but on a dark 
night ; and then a polled sheep is a perilous beast, and 
many times is taken for our father's soul specially in a 
churchyard, where a right hardy man heretofore durst 
not to have passed by night but his hair would have 
stood upright." The poet Burns had his youthful mind 
furnished with tales concerning ^' devils, ghosts, fairies, 
brownies, witches, warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf- 
candles, dead lights, wraiths, apparitions, cantraips, 
giants, enchanted towers, dragons," and so on. By the 
side of these catalogues of occult visitants, our West- 
morland list seems scant. Boggles, ghosts, barguests, 
bo-men, hobs, dobbies, witches, warlocks, salamanders, 
padfeet, duckfeet, willy-wi'-t'-wisps, Auld Nick, scratty, 
and cleeaty, with a few inconsequential items of fairy 
and elf-lore make up our stock. Yet we are regarded 
as a superstitious race. It is not very clear always, 
what is meant by ^* superstition," but it is safe to say it 



alludes to some item of belief which your neighbout* 
holds, and of which you are free. 

Elsewhere allusion has been made to the superstition 
that is preserved in the term " het-feut/' The father of 
lies, the prince of evil, the king of all that work for 
destruction, the author of all badness has been in 
Westmorland, and left vestiges of his wanderings. But 
where has he not been ? And where are the traces of 
his handiwork absent ? To sink a church, to build a 
bridge, to set up an underground mustard mill^' seem 
enterprises so small, when we come to realise what 
humanity has attributed in the way of power to the 
chief of all the supernatural agents, who work for evil, 
that they almost appear creditable more than any thing 
else to Westmorland faith. But in our use of the word 
''superstition," this is not by any means intended. 

It further carries with it, and is meant to carry with 
it, a sense of want of respectability, and an imputation 
of some discreditable weakness. It is a kind of barber's 
chair, where each sits in turn, and all get their due 
share of attention in time. The main points which it is 
desired at present to call attention are (i) that belief in 
the appearance of supernatural beings, with intentions 
good, bad, or, indifferent towards men was general ; (2) 
that in the gradually disappearing hold such faith now 
evinces, Westmorland forms no exception. That we 
are in the way of forming nobler conceptions of the 
universe is, it is hoped true, and that as education 
advances this also will advance, we may be permitted 
to expect. But a candid observer is bound to feel some 
disappointment with our present position in this matter. 
Nor is Westmorland any more to be blamed than her 
neighbours in the matter of '' superstition." Certainly 



* The divvle grunds mustard at Stenklath brig. — Old saying. 
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tliere is not the malignancy, nor the grossness of our 
ancient beliefs in the recent manifestations of their 
continued activit}^ Fortune telling by cards, or cups of 
tea, and sweet singing birds. In the streets of London, 
and of our busy manufacturing towns, Italian ladies 
make their living by ruling the planets of the practical 
Englishman and his sweetheart, by means of a caged 
canar}^ for the sum of a penny. Around area gates and 
back doors slink swarthy-skinned, black-haired and 
dark-eyed Houris, who if the housemaid, or the house- 
maid's mistress will cross their greasy palms with money 
will read their future like an open book. In darkened 
drawing rooms with the lights turned low, and the music 
weird and mystic, with hands clasped, and a solemn 
hush over it all, men and women seek to evolve from the 
mysteries of their own being some tangible thread that 
may help them to solve the riddle of life. In back 
streets of busy towns, on the sands of fashionable 
watering places are men and women, who openly avow 
themselves possessed — the word is not without signifi- 
cance — with powers that a Westmorland witch might 
have envied. But the witch has gone, and her place is 
taken by healing mediums, whose own children die 
before their eyes, by necromancers, and by clairvoyants. 
We smile at the old pagan whose religion taught him, 
if he stared at his own navel long enough, divinity would 
be revealed. We pity the simplicity of our forefathers 
who believed in charm or incantation, and adopt a 
theory of the universe that would bring discredit on a 
negro. Under the impression that we had banished 
all the mysterious and occult influences out of life, we 
have now to realise that for a small sum destiny can be 
spelled out for us in the cracking of some one's toe joint, 
or the wriggling of the kitchen table. Our Westmor- 
land superstitions begin to appear respectable. In all 
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the manifold store of ghost tales we seldom or ever hear 
of one there, who is prepared to "demonstrate" for a 
tariff. What a fortune Hes waiting for that hell-wain, 
which at one time might have been seen any stormy 
night tearing through space, with headless horses and 
skeleton coachman. " It is the remnant of ' pagan 
faith ' that makes Westmorland so susceptible to 
superstition." " It is the mountains that have led to so 
very much superstition." Very Hkely true. Only there 
is to-day amongst us a class who have been reared, 
educated, and trained far enough away from the moun- 
tains, and who if they were let loose amongst them 
would fill every cranny with a ghost, every ghyll with a 
troop of elves and fairies, and once more would invest 
the howling winds with more malignancy and power 
than any gowling Gabriel pack ever yet possessed. In 
gas lamps and plenty of company the salvation of a 
good many is wrought only. Tne germs of " super- 
stition " are still there. Some sort of protest is now 
and again necessary, after making which it is possible 
to review our position. 

From a belief in a world subject to 
Charms, &c. the visitation of spirits capable of 

inliicting upon those they so desire 
some evidence of their power, to a belief in the potency 
of charms is only a natural step. The average ghost, 
boggle, barguest, or bo-man, could never stand against 
the utterance of the name of the Supreme. No matter 
with what intent the visit, nor how favourable the time 
or other circumstances, this was "hne certain" to effect 
their instant disappearance. In boggleism this is the 
first article of faith. It has no last. Some others may 
be given, but no attempt can be made to exhaust the 
full list of charms. To understand and appreciate the 
full meaning of our subject it must be always borne in 
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tnind that all mental disorder, whether from blue devils 
or black, was up to a recent time regarded with a kind 
of shudder. It had not dawned upon us '' that all's 
law, and all's love.'' So with many distempers and 
disorders. They were the work of some agency for 
some purpose of its own. If the fire refused to burn it 
was because a Salamander had got into it, and the only 
way to checkmate it was to place the '^ fire-pore" across 
the grate bars making the sign of the cross. Laugh" 
able ? Certainly. But try it. The fire will actually 
prove that some truth is in the charm. Rheumatism, 
toothache, hiccough, nightmare, warts, hooping cough, 
fevers, jaundice (Jonas), bleeding at the nose, itch, 
blast in the eye, or styan, are amongst the human ail- 
ments for which specific charms exist to cure or prevent- 
A potato worn in the pocket has the merit of simplicity 
and cheapness, if even it fails to take the rheumatism out 
of the joints. Many persons there are ready to prove 
the efficacy of this remedy from their own experience. 
Toothache — '^ the hell of o' diseases " — yields to the 
incantation and mystic nonsense of the charmer pro- 
vided the suffer have faith. A holy-stone, that is a stone 
with a natural " whol " in it, will cure nightmare, or 
rather prevent it, if hung at the bed-head. Warts — 
themselves of an occult nature — yield to various treat- 
ment, such as rubbing with a snevil (snail) and throwing 
it over the shoulder at cross roads. But the simplest 
mode of removing warts is to dispose of them for a trifle 
to a friend. Keeping the sale-money in the pocket, and 
having faith. The sceptic can easily try it, and 
prove its truth. Chopped worms given secretly to a 
jaundiced person will cure the worst case, and ought to. 
A case is reported where this specific was prepared and 
sent to a London sufferer whom nothing else would 
cure, with good results. Faith is necessary, and 
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Ignorance one would imagine of the compound. King- 
cough, that tormentor of children's nights, can be 
remedied by a butter shag, if the person making it has 
been twice married, and not changed her name, A 
hair from the dark cross on a donkey's back adds 
to the efficiency of this charm. Infection from fever 
may be arrested by hanging bunches of onions over 
the door. Itch, or scab, will not take hold of any 
one who will wear a belt dipped in mercury around 
him. Goats, always somewhat of a mysterious 
quantity, are useful about a farmyard to prevent 
premature calving of cows. The cat's tail rubbed over 
a sty or ^^ blast " on the eyelid will cure it, if the cat be 
a black Tom. In addition to this remedy, a sovereign 
is sometimes substituted for the cat's tail. Wags may 
think this latter a '' sovereign remedy." Ordinary 
sore ej^es, or defective vision, can be treated with 
the slimy clay of a certain pond, providing there is 
faith in the ^^ 'nointment." In common with other 
places, in Westmorland there is faith in a horse-shoe. 
Nailed to the stable door, it will effectually debar 
the *' little folk " from entering and getting up the 
horse's nostrils. Lately a fashion has sprung up to 
decorate the horse-shoe with gilt, and velvet, and 
maccrame, so that it may have place in the drawing 
room. Of course, the faith in its efficacy is the same. 
The fear of fairies is the same. But the stable man has 
common sense on his side. Iron has its virtue to 
dispel spirits because of its smell. Coming from the 
bowels of the earth, where their home is, they cannot 
withstand the smell of iron on earth. To tamper 
with it is to court failure. Dickens' theory is correct. 
Railways and telegraph wires are inimical to the much 
longer existence of ghosts or barguests. '' Like cures 
like;" ''Yah mystery efter anudder ; " *' Nowt can 
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stand ftre an' waiter" — not even the creatures of 
darkness. On the same hypothesis do we imagine 
is the explanation of the much discussed '' need-fire" 
to be found. The hallowing influence of fire has been 
an item of faith with northern people for a consider- 
able time. Even when used to check the dread 
murrain, '^ faith' was an essential feature. ^' Faith" as 
well as ''work," typified by the fire produced by friction, 
to scare away the evil spirits. Salt (being an emblem 
of eternal goodness), no fairy, or witch, or other being 
of questionable intention can withstand. For this 
reason it is put into churns when their presence is 
suspected. Another old world remnant is the faith we 
have in the '-rooan-tree" as a charm against evil. Older 
than our Christian religion, before which all such crude 
and materialistic notions must at length disappear, the 
rowan-tree's virtue like that of the misletoe has been 
believed in, and is yet, in that mechanical way, when 
faith becomes instinct. But beautiful beyond all these 
is the ''awmus" or charm we give to the children on 
our first visit. This consists of a pinch of salt, an egg^ 
and a coin. The first to signify the saving power of 
goodness ; the second a symbol of re-creation, and life ; 
the third typical of the wealth it is given to goodness 
and power to create. 

Closely related to the subject of 
Omens and Luck, charms is that of omens. Those that 

will have signs must have them, and 
curious are the results. If the ears tingle some one 
is talking about you. Which is possible. If the cheek 
tingles it is a sign of future kissing. If the nose then 
we are to be vexed — it is the prerogative of the nose to 
display temper, the only passion it can take part 
in demonstrating. If the hands itch they are going 
to draw money. If the feet then we are going on a 
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journey. The weather furnishes some curiosities. 
When the cat turns its tail to the fire it will snow. 
When the pigs run to the sty with a straw in the mouth 
we may look out for wind, for pigs can see it coming. 
When the fell-fos (field-fares) come near the haunts of 
men, storms are in the air. When cat-haws are 
numerous and choops, it is a sign of a hard winter. 
The ash tree and the oak decide between them as to 
the merits of the coming summer. 

'' If t' esh tree buds afoor t' yak, 
T' followin$^ summer will be black, 
But iff 3^ak buds titter cummer, 
'Tis sewer ta be a drufty summer." 

Neither a flat-footed, red-headed, nor squint-eyed 
person must first enter the house on New Year's Day, 
or a year of bad luck will ensue on account of it. 
Some fields must never on any account be ploughed, or 
they will change hands. Others have the privilege of 
beinof '' weather breakers." No matter how fine the 
weather, to put scythe into one of these causes a change. 
This is a sign that the ^Mittle folk" have been disturbed 
probably. For handsel a lad must have money to put 
in the pockets of his new suit. The coin received for 
the first sale must be spit upon for luck. And thus we 
come into line with the savage who licks his newest 
purchase to signify possession. '' Thers nowt seea 
queer as fooak, is ther ? " Those with two crowns to 
their head will die abroad. Those that are calf-lickt 
are sure to be proud. Good tempered people show it 
by allowing themselves to be lifted by the ears. Hairy 
arms are an omen of future wealth. The magpie or 
pyatt is of special importance in the luck business. So 
much so that an attempt to put into rhyme what the 
effect of being crossed in our path by them is as 
follows : — 
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** One's a siffn of sorrow, 
Tweea's a sig;n of mirth. 
Three's a sign of a wedding, 
Power's a sign of a birth, 
Five's a sign of sorrow, 
Six is a sign of gold, 
Seven's for a secret, 
That never will be told." 

The cuckoo, silly ^ov^k as it is, has destiny in its 
control. To hear its first cry in spring", with an empty 
pocket as one's luck, means poverty for a year. But 
to hear it, with silver in the pouch, means a year of 
plenty.* Silly ? Certainly. So is planet ruling by 
means of canaries. So is all the prying of petty 
curiosity, no matter what the motive, into the future, but 
there is no lack of it. How else can we account for the 
opinion so strongly held by many that the tapping of the 
wood bug brings notice of death? Seeing that the 
author of '^ Bygone Cumberland and Westmorland " 
has enumerated the ^Meath stroke " as being amongst 
the things of the past it may be as well to point out that 
the omen of the ^' deeth-watch,"-|- and the final summons 
or ^^ deeth-stroke," are two distinct forms of super- 
stitious belief. Out of their experience, the latter has 
by some persons been proved, who do not therefore 

^ The future fafe of persons, families, and houses is made known to 
the crows and crickets, and even to lice. The two former come only when 
the lucky st^r is in the ascendant, and leave when the luck has turned. 
The latter comes *^for us." 

f ^^ I've seen some men, veracious, nowise mad. 

Who have thought or dreamed declared, and testified, 

Thev've heard the dead a-tirkinir like a clocks 

Which strikes the hours of the eternties. 

Beside them, \vith their natural ears and known 

That human spirits feel the human way* 

And hate the unreasoninof awe which waves them ofT 

From possible communion." — E, B, Browning, 

Belief in the ^' death watch " would seem from this to have been j^eneral. 
Out df Westmorland, I have not yet been able to trace any reference to 
the *'deeth stroke." • 
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believe in the former, nor disbelieve. To put it plainly, 
watchers by the bedside of those passing away, say dis- 
tinctly that the final summons comes in the form of a 
light " switch '' or '' stroke " on the roof or window. Out 
ot regard for the honesty in which it is held, the absence 
of any fear or terror about it, and above all the absence 
of any desire to make any noise or stir over what they 
claim they have heard " with their own ears '' it is better 
to name this a " belief," as distinct from a " superstition." 
When a truth-speaking man avows he has heard a 
sound it may occur to him as a somewhat remarkable 
proceeding to see it referred to in print as a ''super- 
stition.'' What there is between heaven and earth may 
be out of all proportion to what our little philosophy 
contains. But it is not out of place to say that some 
ardent believers in this matter are avowed sceptics in 
the matter of barguests. The present writer amongst 
his earlier acquaintances had a " barguest." It was 
held to be a sorry sign if this person v/ent near a sick 
room. When dissolution was imminent, by a kind of 
attraction he would be there, and as a Job's comforter 
was not always appreciated. " Hoo's thi fadder ? ' 
''Oh! he's varra badly." " Neea ! Neea ! Whya ! 
He wid'nt be lang. Ah met him gaan up t' rooad, seea 
Ah thowt Ah wad co an' tell ye." This kind of gift 
had entitled its possessor to the unenviable designation 
of " barguest," after an older, but not more unaccount- 
able being, which went roaring around the country 
side at night time. It is not a little curious to note 
how much faith many people possess in the power of 
*' second siglit " in dogs, who never -hesitate to dis- 
believe it in men. A howling dog is a sure omen of ilh 
After a serenading by a canine visitor, many good 
people with no taint of superstition in their mental 
make-up will spend an anxious day or two for fear of 
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evil tidingss. The Greenlander who buries his favourite 
living dog with his dead child that it may not be without 
a guide in the spirit world is not without his prototype 
in the Christian in regard for the power of dogs. Of 
course ordinary reason and practical common sense 
have no apphcation in this connection. Long ago the 
fallacy of the observation that a " green Christmas 
makes a fat kirk garth '' was demonstrated, but it has 
yet to be removed. We like the snow at Christmas, 
*'it is so seasonable," but mortality statistics are 
another matter. The bad luck that follows tlie break- 
ing of a mirror ; the cutting of friendship that comes 
after a gift of any kind of " edge-leeums ; " the good 
and evil attendant on certain days and months (bacon 
cannot be cured in any month without an R in it) ; the 
colours that may not be worn witliout risk ; the road 
that must be followed on certain occasions ; the pre- 
scribed observations that must for luck and custom's 
sake be made ; hot ale for this ; rum butter for that ; 
are varying forms of prejudice of mind, in many instances 
so habitual as to be regarded as almost instinctive. 
They are far from exclusively the possession of Westmor- 
land, and they are sufficient to justify the remark that 
" superstition renders a man a fool." To trace the 
connection between superstition and old ''pagan faith" 
is an attractive and interesting pursuit. It furnishes 
some with an apology, and indirectly perhaps, a family 
pedigree. But "pagan faith " does not account for all 
our lads and fancies. Friday is an unlucky day 
because of the Crucihxion. On Good Friday the 
blacksmith must not wear his brat, inasmuch as the 
nails for the cross were conveyed in one. Nails must 
not be made or driven in on that day. The shop may 
be cleaned up or gardening work done, but not black- 
smithing. Fire enters largely both into superstition 
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and omen. Thus an old item of '' faith," pagan enough, 
surely was that relating to ^^ ass-muck," which must 
not, on account of the ill-luck which would inevitably 
follow, be taken out of the ''ass-whol" on ^' New-re-day." 
No light must, according to this superstition, be given 
on that day for fear of '' breckin' t' luck." If a cinder, 
or ^^cowk," leaped from the flame it would be either in the 
shape of a purse or a coffin, and if the latter, woe to the 
person against whose feet it fell. If a purse-shaped 
form could be seen in the cinder good luck and wealth 
were certainly '' in the air " for the person favoured by 
the leaping coal. Flappers of soot are peculiarly 
significant. If, when blown at, the fire draws them 
inward death is intimated. If they fall outwards a 
stranger may be expected, or, a letter from far-away 
friends. Nuts and the pips of oranges can be utilised 
to show in which direction our " true love " lies as they 
leap from the effects of heat. They cannot '^gah 
wrang" for the amorous mind is not sceptical, and will 
fill in all the discrepancies the omen requires. In a 
northern region and in winter time it is easy to see how 
friendliness with the fire, and love of the fire-side, and 
all its traditions have become grafted in our natures. 
So with the returning spring, and with it sunshine and 
warmth, the budding of trees and the singing of birds. 
The old faith and the new blend to commemorate the 
return of these. Easter we popularly regard as a 
Christian anniversary, and we celebrate it by the gift 
of eggs—pasch-eggs and pasch-egging — which is heathen 
or pagan enough. Christmas, its decorations and cheer, 
it almost seems wrong to associate with anything else, 
yet we know they have other signification, and are of 
older origin than we mostly allow, when we sit down to 
enjoy its good things. 
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We sometimes get the benefit of 
Speech, &c. the laugh for our Westmorland 

^' twang." All the choice bits 
are stored up for our benefit. '' It donks an' drizzles 
an' does, but nivver cus doon e neea gurt pell." **They 
say yer yan o' t' warst preachers at ivver wowt, but 
noo Ah'll tell ye what yer a gay deal better ner nin." 
*' Ah's gaily lish an' canty fer mi years." ^' All's amacka 
middlin' fresh an' gangen aboot." '' Er ye gaily resh ? " 
*' Ah'll nut kill misel this week, but Ah'll tak a side off 
mi fadder." '' Its snowen stoor an' drife fit ta blind 
yan." Occasionally one may meet an individual who, 
regardless of all consideration for appearances, will 
brave the elements in a couple of kytles, a '^pooak" 
over his shoulders, another round his legs, and his 
ankles protected with '^ streea symes " But one would 
hardly care to describe this as the usual dress of a 
Westmorland farmer. Circumstances of wind and 
weather decide rather than what is attractive. So with 
the dialect. Around the towns and larger villages it is 
yielding to newer ideas. But in the dales and hamlets 
there is not lacking a certain width and depth. Elderly 
people with some resentment pick out snatches of 
phrases and sayings for you, which came into the 
county with men who quarried the paths of the three 
railways. These with the granite works at Shap and 
the influx of visitors in certain tourist districts may be 
regarded as the main influences that tend to the break- 
ing up of the old form of speech. Beyond the sphere of 
these various influences are numerous places where the 
dialect is still spoken in all the plenitude of its broad- 
ness, brusqueness, and old-fashioned quaintness. Some 
are ashamed of it, but others would be just as ashamed 
to desert it. In fact the " tpyical " Westmorland 
native still regards people who '' chow their words " as 
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a disgrace. '' Knacken an' deun like rotten stick 
phrase with some derision therein for such. This is not 
the place to enter into details respecting the speech of 
Westmorland. It is, as is now commonly agreed 
amongst the authorities, a remnant from far-off times, 
which the hills have well preserved. It is, as many 
may know who care, a speech from the throat and chest 
rather than ^'from the lips outwards/' It is a speech 
full of individualism and marked personality. It con- 
tains a whole vocabulary of its own for things mean 
hateful, idle, dissolute, or disgraceful. An Irish fish- 
wife, or a Cockney cabman, would beat the best of us 
in sheer volubiHty no doubt, because talking for talk- 
ing's sake has never been cultivated amongst us, nor 
need this be regarded as a disgrace. To be what we 
are, to speak what we think, is the chief characteristic 
of Westmorland, and though the world may not appraise 
it very highly it has its own advantages, also its dis- 
advantages as things go. 

The object of the foregoing pages 
Conclusion. is to demonstrate the falsity of 

the statement that the costume, 
dialect, and superstition of old Westmorland have died 
out, and died out in twenty-five years. In the matter of 
costume here is the description of the dalesman's dress 
from a later and a truer pen than Mrs. Humphrey Ward's. 
It is not flattering, but it is true, and many will recognise 
Will Harrison therein. ^' First a pair of rough home- 
made water-tights — greased, but never polished — with 
laces (whangs) '' strong as iron bands ; " then a pair of 
leggings, original colour gone, present colour of the 
the earth, earthy; above — a length of corduroy, or 
rather two lengths, stained by the shearing and 
''sauving " of sheep ; next— a coat of rough grey, that 
is ^^grey" by tradition, and vest of the skin of a roan 
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cow, the hairy side out, an heirloom it was said; still 
higher a bare throat, for yoke of linen the neck of Will 
Harrison had never known ; then a shaggy beard reach- 
ing up the sides of his ruddy face to shaggy hair of 
dark chestnut — a forest of hair — and over all a cloth 
cap with flaps [lugs, a lugged cap] to tie over the ears 
in nasty weather. So from year to year — on week-days 
on the fells ; on Sundays to the church ; to fairs and 
buryings had walked Will Harrison." And we all 
^^ken" a Will Harrison or two, now in the flesh and the 
garb which the Rev. J. Dodd Jackson has made so 
** kenspeckle," to the confusion of Dr. Baker. The 
changes that have come to Westmorland have come 
very slowly in the matter of speech and dress. What 
are we to say of the superstitions ? They die hard in 
Westmorland. ^^The fact is, the place is formed of 
Nature to be their sure abiding place. Amid these 
hills and woods, among these crags and torrents old 
beliefs will linger long — linger until perhaps they 
become fashionable again in the world which would fain 
suppose them vanished for ever. The dalesman's mind 
unfolded in these grand and solitary scenes, and still 
possessing imagination and the power to realise awe in 
the presence of mystery, will not readily consent to 
renounce the convictions of his '' forbears," or treat all 
they told him as he sat, a boy, in the ingle on the 
winter evenings, as idle tales. ""^^ Is it necessary to add 
anything in extenuation of the charges of boorishness 
and brutality of our forelders ? Naturally, we 
approach such a topic with diffidence and reserve. 
The earlier generations of Westmorland had their own 
special difficulties to meet, and it need not be regarded 
as disgraceful for them to have been no more refined 



^ Vide Rev. J. Dodd Jackson's ^Twixt Moor and Mead. 
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than the times in which they lived. But there is a 
much wider question involved than that of mere 
'' culture," which the roughest Westmorland native is 
not slow to adopt when the circumstances of his hfe 
take him away from the hills, and the environment 
demands of him that he shall do as the world does. In 
his native bed, blown amidst congenial surroundings, the 
bluffness and what passes for boorishnes and brutality, 
of the old northman, remains much as it has been 
for centuries. We are not called upon to say why the 
genius of one country is witty, of another voluble, of 
another changeful and whimsical, of another staid, 
persistent, cold, with no love of effect, no desire to shine 
either as a talker or as a man of fashion. This is not 
our question ; in race matters, in love of locality, in 
domestic, social, ethical, and spiritual matters, we must 
all come to see that the '' inward rule " of one may be 
very different from that of another. Having demon- 
strated the inability of Mrs. Humphrey Ward to 
portray a single element in the Westmorland character, 
or characteristics, with anything like precision or 
accuracy, it is not intended to further pursue her charges 
against the lives of the dead. If she cannot be depended 
upon as an observer of the facts which lie open to all 
who wish to examine them, it is useless to trust to her 
statements when it is a matter of history and evidence. 
A casual acquaintance with English literature demon- 
strates the fact that even in polite circles a vast change 
has come over the English language. Words once 
quite respectable are now not used. They are *' coarse," 
** suggestive," " obsolete," but it is different around the 
hearths and ingles of cottages and farms. Actions, 
functions, organs, diseases, conditions, have many of 
them in their older designations come to have an evil 
savour. But whereas in a pastoral country the life 
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suffers few changes, it is not to be expected that the 
language will change suddenly. We do not say because 
the language of Chaucer is no longer the language 
of the EngHsh Court, that the English language is dead. 
So, whilst it is readily admitted that certain words in 
Westmorland are known to have been dropped, we do 
not feel justified in admitting that the dialect is dead. 
In some aspects it was never more alive, and when the 
time comes for an accurate comparative study to be 
made, it will probably be found to be no more peculiar, 
bucolic, or comical, than that of any other county. 

Out of regard for some of the denizens of our dales, 
whose lives have been lived amid such names as Odin's- 
dale, Gunnar's Keld, with many a Har, and Thore, and 
Ghyll, to suggest their origin, I have written what is 
written. Knowing well what the sweetness, as well as 
what the roughness of a fell-man's life may be and are, 
I will add in no words of mock humility, that I wish it 
were worthier of them. 



Bad Trade. — ^' Trade's only slack, I think, Tommy." 
*' Slack," said the old sexton, ^' it is slack ; Ah hevn't 
berrit a livin' soul this last fortneth." — Cumberland 
Glossary^ 1899. 

Nut He, Marry ! — '^ If a horse sneers efter he coughs 
he's nut brokken windit." — Ih. 

Gaan ta t' Skeul. — Mi fadther yusta sae es lang es 
it duddent raen dogs an' cats an' pickforks we mud 
gang ; we dud sometimes leeak fer t' pickforks, bet thae 
nivver com, sooa we hed ta gang — Rev, T, Clarke, 



•' Some things are of that nature as to make, 
One's fancy chuckle while his heart doth ache." 
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'' Words which make truth to spangle, and its rays to 
shine." 



*' 0, for the coming of that glorious time 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 

And best protection, this imperial realm, 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

Them who are born to serve Iter and obey ; 

Binding herself, by statute, to secure 

For all the children whom her soil maintains, 

The rudiments of letters, and inform 

The mind with moral and religious truth. 

Both understood and practised — so that none, 

However destitute, be left to droop. 

By timely culture unsustained ; or run 

Into a wild disorder ; or be forced 

To drudge through a weary life without the help 

Of intellectual implements and tools ; 

A savage horde among the civilized, 

A servile band among the lordly free.'' 

— Wordsworth. 
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** Mair an' Merrier/ 



*^ A snow in the month of May, 
Meks pensy kye eat steydal hay/' 

— Cumberland Glossary y 1S99. 

A teck [taitch] i' time seaves nine. — lb. 

** A rowky mwornin varra oft brecks oot breet, 
But a glisky mwornin it'll rain afoor neet." 

A pin a day's a grooat a year. 

'^ A rimy April an' a snizy May, 
Maks farmers ettle oot ther hay." 

A bealen coo, a whisslen lass, an' a crowen hen Ml 
nivver deea neea dow. [They are the three un- 
luckiest things to have about one.] 

*' A man can spend, an' still can fend, 

If his weyfe be owt, if his weyfe be owt ; 
A man may spare, an' still be bare, 

If his weyfe be nowt, if his weyfe be nowt," "^^ 

A nanny pet lam maks a dwiney yowe. 
A laal matter pleases barns an' feuls. 

^* A snowstorm in the month of May, 
Maks kysty kye eat foisty hay." 

As fooak mak' ther bed, seea mun they lig on't. 
As yalla as a fellside teead. 
As ragged as a robin e' t' moot. 
As white as deeth. 

* Quoted from Rev. T. Ellwood's collection. It points to the origin of 
the saying — *^T' grey meear's t' better nag.^^ 



As wake as kitlins. 

As hard as brazzle. 

As Strang as an ox, as num as a coo. 

As dull as a dumplin. 

As dull as a dolly leg. 

As damp as a dish cloot. 

As trew as a dry woer plum. 

As drunk as chloe. 

As short as moss [temper] . 

As sharp as a needle, an' as streck as a skewer. 

As feckless as a hen. 

As silly as a yat 'at1l nowder oppen ner shut. 

As dree as haver mawt. 

As soond as an acurn. 

As streyt as a yard o' pump watter. 

As hard [sound or solid] as yak. 

** Fill esp and sap and keep it dry, 
The heart of yack it will defy ; 
But eller wood is nine times better 
Ner esp or yack for underwatter,*' — Joe SteeL 

As dry as a lime burner's clog. 

As black as a raven. 

As brant as a hoose side. 

As creukt as a dog trottin' amang t' snow. 

As deed as a hammer. 

As black as auld Nick nut pooak. 

As deef as a bum bailey. 

As stuck up as Betty Yewdale banty. 

As consaited as a banty cock. 

As soond as brass [or bell] . 

As black as sin. 

As rank as mice. 

As creukt as a dog hinder leg. 

As sweet as honey botchet* 

Ab pursey as a teead. 
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As flat as a panceak. 
As hard as t' rooad. 
As bald as a cuckoo. 

As slow as a snail. [^' Snail gallop '' is the speed of those 

who are ^^ ower slow to gah last at a funeral.''] 
As breet as a bell. 
As trew as a dial. 
As trew as a hare. 
As fine as a hair. 

*^ As t' days lengthens 
T' cauld strengthens." 

As plain as t' nooaze o' yer feeace. 

As sewer [or sarten or seafe] as eggs is eggs. 

As sweet as a coo breth. 

As bitter as go' or alice (aloes ?). 

As ram as a fox. — Ctcmberland Glossary , i8gg. 

As conceitit as a banty, an' as prood as a peer cock. — lb. 

As slab as butter. — lb. 

As leet as a cleckin. — lb. 

As keen as a whamp. — lb. 

As neakt as a gorlin. — lb. 

As silly as a mawk. — lb. 

As waik as a winnle streea. — lb. 

As blake as marygowds, an' as black as corbies. — lb. 

As snell as a stepmother's breath. — lb. 

As murly as short ceak. — lb. 

As rank as mice in a meal kist.— lb. 

As biting as a stepmother welcome. — lb. 

As peert as a pyet. — lb. 

As sweet as botcher. — lb. 

As sour as souse. — lb. 

As red as the choUers of a bubbly jock. — lb. 

As bissy as a bummel bee. — lb. 

As thick as sheep in a weshfoald. — lb. 
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As cauld as a dog snoot. 

*' There sprung" a leak in Noah's ark. 
Which made the dog- begin to bark; 
Noah took his nose to stop the hole, 
And hence his nose is always cold/' 

— Popular Sayings Dissected (Wallace.) 

As hard as the divvle's fooarheed. 

As hard as a nedder millstan. 

As sackless as a sucken duck. 

As reet as a trivet. 

As thrang as three at a herrin'. '*' 

Bummen aboot like a bee in a bottle. — Ctmherland 

Glossary^ 1899. 
Branken like a steg swan. — lb. 
Baum i' t' sun like a hag worm. — lb. 
Brecks bands like a Herdwick tip. — lb. 
Back-o-beyont whar t' meear fooal'd t' fiddler. 

^' Better nivver be bworn 
Than Sunday shworn/' 

*^ Blest be the bride 'at t' sun shines on, 
Blest be the dee [a] d t' rain rains on.'* f 

Beards like beezum heeds. 

Black avised like Jwhoony Greeaf cat. 



^ It is not intended that this list of similes shall be reg^arded as including" 
every instance of this form of expression. It is extensive enough, how- 
ever, to show the dalesman's knack of turning a phrase, and his disdain 
for the aphorism relating to comparisons. Some of the similes are as 
*^ auld as t' hills/' All their original meaning- is lost in the mist of the 
past. But they *^pan in like bows ta scawd," and are handed on. 



f Some of our old saws, like the superstitions, are pathetic almost in the 
tenacity they display of man's claim on Nature to regard him and his 
affairs — ^* Why chaunts thou so, my bonny bird, when Ah's sae weary fu' 
P' care?'' 
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Cannel leet mun stop when harrows lowp. 

" Candlemas day if it's cloody and black. 
Will carry auld winter away on its back ; 
But if t' sun shines afoor it's neun, 
Winter depend on't izzant hauf deun. 
Candlemas day if it's fine an' clear, 
We sail hev tweea winters in that year; 
Candlemas day if it's sunshiny an' warm, 
Mend yer auld mittens, an' leuk fer a storm." 

— Joe Steel. 

Cannot tell B frae buU-feut — ix.^ illiterate. 

Crack o' t' poor nags, t' good uns wants nin. 

Een like tweea bullisters ; hair like heckle teeth; lips 

as reed as choops. 
Een as sharp as gimlecks. 
Een as breet as sleeas. 
Easy got ; easy shot. 

Feuls an' barns izzant fit ta see a hauf finisht job. 
Fleece t' yowe, fleece t' lam. 
Fine words maks feuls fain. 
Fit ta eat t' sunny side of a Jack-ass. 
Fit ta eat a nag ahint t' saddle. 
First at a feast, last at a fray. [Obviously this must be 

interpreted as referring to '' biding '' at a fray, 

rather than entering into one.] 
First at a feast, last at a funeral. [The place of 

honour is never disputed in this connection.] 
Gud fwok is scarce, an' bads uns cannot be wantit. — 

Cmnherland Glossary^ i8gg. 

'' Happy t' bride t' sun shines on, 
Happy t' corpse t' rain rains on.'' 

If ther wer neea fells [hills] ther wad be neea deals 
[dales]. — Ciiinbcvland Glossary^ 1899. 

^* If curleys whaup when t' day is duin, 
We'll hev a clash, an' varra suin." — lb. 
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** If t' bur 0* t* muin be far away, 

Mak heaste an' hoose yer cworn an* hay ; 

Bit iff bur be nar ta t' muin, 

We'll hev a clash, bit nit sa suin." — lb. 

^* If paddacks crowk in t' pow at neet. 
We may expect baith win' an' weet." — lb. 

** 111 fer ill as lang as ye will, 
But good fer ill Ah nivver will." 

Ill weeds er ill killin'. 

** If Cannlemas day be fine an' fair. 

We've hauf o' winter ta come an' mair ; 
If Cannelmas day be dark an' fool, 
Tyah hauf o' winter's gean at Yule." 

It's alius sum mack o' wedder er else wind about 

Brough Hill. 
If March comes in like a lion, it gahs oot like a lam. 

^* If it happens ta rain o' St. Sweeten's day. 
Ye may leuk oot fer some rated hay." "^^ 

It's gaan a lang way roond fer t' bainest [for better 

road] . 
It's t' beealen coo 'at seun fergits t' cauf. 
Keep oot ov his company that cracks ov his cheatrie 

[who glories in his shame] . — Cumberland Glossary^ 

1899. 
Ken yersel, an' yer neighbours 'ill no misken ye. — lb. 
Keep thi mooth shut an' thi bans an' feet gangen, an' 

thoo'U seun be o' reet. — Dr. Byer's receipt. 
Like fadder, like son. 

^ Saint Swithun, at first Prior and afterwards Bishop, died here in 862, 
and the attempted removal of his remains from the churchyard to a shrine 
within the church was delayed by the heavy and continuous rains, which 
have inseparably associated his name with wet and inclement weather." 
— Winchester Cathedral : Great Thoughts^ February 3rd, 1900. 
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Like maister, like man. 

Like a coo tail, o' behint. 

Lost, stolen, or strayed, or mebby whiatly conveyed 
frae Robin-o'-t'-Leeathe coo pastur, an auld bay 
meear. She was leeave lug'd, shuttle greun'd, wall 
eyed, greazy leg'd, saddle back'd, buck shinned, 
swine bellied, rattan tailed, sickle houghed, ring 
bean'd, side galled, pursey, and spavined. Robin- 
o'-t'-Leeathe will treat anybody ta owt they want 
at ther awn expense if them 'at's fund her'll stick 
tull her. 

Mair wind ner woo, like clippin' a pig. — Cumberland 
Glossary J 1899. 

Maiden's barns er aye well bred. — lb. 

Mair some fooak hez, an' mair they wad hev. 

March wind maks cleeas white, an' fair maids dun. 

March many wedders. 

** Mair wind ner woo. 
Like shearen a soo." 

Many haws, many cauld toes. 

" March borrowed of April 
Three days, an' they war ill ; 
First rained, second snew. 
Third was t' roughest day ye ivver knew.'* 

Mistakes er sometimes meead o' purpose. 

*^ Nivver cest a cloot 
Tell May be oot." 

Neea seuner said ner deun. 
New beezums sweep clean. 
Needs mun when ther's nowt else for't — lit., it i3 

** Hobson's choice." 
Pride's painful, but t' quality mun beer it^ 
Pan in like bowls ta scawd. 
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Rworin like a toon bull. — Cumberland Glossary ^ 1899. 
Seek a Friday, seek a Sunday. 

Some fooaks that stupid they'll nowder lead, ner drive, 
ner gah behint. 

*^ Sup good sowans, sup good man, 

If thoo izzant full thoo mun lick oot t' pan." 

— Rev. T. Eliwood. 

Sauce fer t' geuse sud be sauce fer t' steg. 

Silly wark is't carryin' water in a riddle. 

Seea said, seea deun. 

Strike whal t' iron's het, as t' auld woman said e Worton 

parish, when she missed a good chance an' nivver 

bed t' loff ov anudder. 
Sits on a varra towtli chair, like t' preest wife. 
Some fooak's mair din ner dow. 

Some fooak's nut as green as they're cabbish leuken. 
Show willin', even if yer backset an' fooarset, show 

willin ; mak a try, deea yer best, show willin. 

*' Shooers e June puts things e tune ; 
Shooers e May full t' leeathes wi' hay." 

Some fooak cannot see wood fer trees. 

** St. Swithun's day if it is fine, 

For forty day's we's hev neea rain ; 

St. Swithun's day if it is wet, 

For forty days ta rain it'll nut forget." 

Slow wark, like suppin soor milk wi' a pick-fork. 

T' thicker skin hod t' langer oot — feiten or lawen. 

T' fardest way roond, t' bainest way beam — [if it 

misses t' public hooses] . 
T' less fooak ther is an' t' less bodder they mak yan. 
That's a bonny come off, as t' chap said when t' cuddy 

threw him ower t' heed. 
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Thoo'U (-) finnd it bad gitten butter oot ov a dog 

throoat. 
That bangs Lang Croon, an' he banged auld Harry. 
Ther nobbut greedy fooak 'at'll skin a loose fer t' hide 

an' t' tallow. 

Ther's neea tellin what's e some fooak heeds tell it 
comes oot. 

Ther's nowt seea queer as fooak, specially whick fooak. 
Ther's nowt seea far askew, but good mannishment'll 

put it streck. 
Thoo caps cutlugs, an' he capt t' divvle. 

** The man that is about to clip his sheep, 

Must pray for two fair days and one fair week."f 

Varra few on us wear wer shun as streck as we mud 

deea. 
Varra oft t' whiat dog gahs wi' t' best beean. 

** When dingy packs on Criffel lower. 
Then hoose yer kye, an' stuik yer duir." 

— Cumberland Glossary y 1SS9. 

*^ When t' whins is oot o' blossom, 
Kissin's oot o' fashion [nivver] . — Ih. 

** When Peerith beacon dons his black cap, 
War oot fer watter, an' wi' a slap." 

* The usage of the per-pro-thou = thoo deserves some notice. With 
perhaps a shght show of affectation it is a term of endearment — e,g.y with 
sweethearts and between husband and wife. With equals in age, and 
where no very marked difference in social position exists, it is commonly 
used, and causes no remark. From a youth to his seniors its usage 
indicates impudence. J n the conversation of strangers it indicates con- 
tempt almost, and in the event of a " wordy war'^ it is used for the 
express purpose of giving offence. On the other hand, between familiars, 
you=ye is used when an estrangement arises. It also ought to be pointed 
out that the common form of address is by the Christian name; to use 
the surname is to court trouble, and to begin with Mr. or Mrs. requires 
discretion. With the generation now rapidly going hence, a favourite 
summary of their notions was as follows : — ** It^s thou O God, thee O 
man^ an' ye O Betty Baumer." 

t Vide Heriot^s Choice, 
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Wheezles an' greeans like an auld nag 'at's pursey. 

Warst thing aboot a good dinner is it spoils yans 
appetite. 

We've good nebburs abeun heed, as t' chap said when 
they meead him poo his hoose doon, becos it was 
ower nar t' rooad, an' he built it fower stooary hee. 

When t' burr's far off, t' rain's near. 

When t' winnd's e t' east it's good fer nowder man ner 
beast. 

When t' winnd's e t' west than it suits o' best. 

'^ When t' winnd's e t' sooth, 
Ther'll be muck up ta t' mooth." 

What's t' use whingen ower owt yan's deun o' purpose ? 

^' When curlews whissle leeat at neet, 
Noo that's a sign o' snow and sleet ; 
When t' helm's low an' foxes bark, 
Bar up your doors afoor it's dark." 

^' When t' wind blows hard frae Stowgill Eyast, 
Ye ma foad yer sheep an' hoose yer beyast." 

— ^oe Steel, 

[The End.] 
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